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Education 





HIGH SCHOOL AND KINDERGARTEN 
WORK. 


H OME AND COLONIAL SCHOOL 

S OCIET Y.—Incorporated with the 
National Froebel Union for the issue of Certificates. 
SECONDARY RESIDENT AND DAY 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT. Students are now 
received to prepare for different exams. at 15 
HIGHBURY HILL, exactly opposite the College. 
There is a considerable demand for trained Students 
of the College—Apply the Vice-Principal in 
C e, Miss KYLE, B.A. NEXT TERM 
} . 18. 





EUILLY, PARIS,—Mlle. SASSISSON and 

Miss COCHRAN receive a FEW GIRLS 

to Study French and to continue their Education 

in all branches ; excellent visiting masters. —Address 

till September 15, c/o F, J. CocHran, Esq., 152 
Union Street, Aberdeen. 





RIVATE SECRETARIES. Specially 
TRAINEDand INTRODUCED. McEwan’s 
(Royal) Shorthand (imparted in one-fifth of the 
time usually required to master shorthand) in- 
creases a candidate’s chances of success a hundred- 
fold. See prospectus (free). The Britis ScHooL, 
97 New Bond Street, W. 





SCHOFIELD & JESSOP, LTD., 
SCHOLASTIC EXPERTS, 

217 PICCADILLY, 

LONDON, W. 








Appointments Vacant 


Books for Sale. 





Typewriting 





HOMAS THORP, 
Secondhand Bookseller, 


too St. Martin's Lang, Lonpon, W.C., AND 
4 BroapD Street, READING. 


ONTHLY CATALOGUES from both Ad- 
dresses, Libraries Purchased. Sale Com- 
missions executed. 





gS hap LAND by Otto Sverdrup; being an 

account of 4 years in the Arctic Regions, 
containing 8 maps, 62 full-page, and 158 other 
illustrations ; 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 1904, 36s. net for 
9s. — WALKER, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 


J. POOLE & CO. =e 
104 CHARING Cross Roap, Lonpon. 
School, Classical, Mathematical, Scientific 
BOOKSELLERS, New and Secondhand, 


All inquiries as to Prices of Books iti our VERY LARGE 
STOCK answered. BOOKS BOUGHT. 








IRST Editions of Modern Authors, including 
Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth ; 
Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, 
Rowlandson, Leech, etc. The largest and choicest 
Collection offered for Sale in the World, Catalogues 
issued and sent post free on application. Books 
Bought.—WaLTER T. SPENCER, 27 New Oxford 
Street, London, W.C. 





LOYD’S INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY: 
20 Vols., Roxburgh, with case, £4 10s, 
‘Trial of Oscar Wilde," scarce 20s, ; “ Encyclo- 
pzdia Medica,” 14 Vols., 1904, £7 78. (cost £13 138.); 
‘Encyclopedia Britannica,” 35 Vols. £13 13s. 
Catalogues free. Books Bought or exchanged. List 
of Books Wanted free.—Grorce T. Juckes & Co., 
85 Aston Street, Birmingham. 





MESS8S8. SCHOFIELD & JESSOP, Ltd. 

217 PICCADILLY, W, to remind 
Assistant Masters and Tutors that the vacancies 
for next term are rapidly filling, and those who 
have not already sent in their applications, will be 
well advised to do so at once. 

There is of course a large number still open, 
but no time should be lost. 








Books Wanted 





Cw Literature and Surplus Books of 

every kind bought at fair prices for cash by 
Howimes Bros., 4 Manette Street, Charing Cross 
Road (many years with Mrs. C, Hindley, of Book- 
sellers’ Row). 








O AUTHORS.—Mr. Sutton, publisher of 
Museum Studies, is to consider MSS, 
of Technical, Scientific, Mathematics, Biography, 
or Art (no Novels).—Address, ROBERT SUTTON, 
43 The Exchange, Southwark Street, London, S.E’ 








Hotel 





BERYSTWYTH.— THE QUEEN’S 

HOTEL.—First class, facin e sea and 

por ea —_ the a inds. Terms 

erate, Tariff on ication. —_W. H. PALMER, 
Proprietor ~— 








R#YS LEWIS, English Edition; Swansea 
Guide, 1802; Mathew’s Directory of Swansea —Write 
Lloyd & Townsend, 73 Dillwyn Street, Swansea. 





MISCELLANEA GENEALOGICA ET 
HERALDI Vol. ii, First Series (about 1870), wanted ; 


grad - given.—W. E. Goulden, 5 St. Paul’s, Canterbury, 
ol i., 1869 for sale.) 








Art 





AMILY PORTRAITS, PICTURES, and 

MINIATURES Copied in Oil or Water- 

Colours, or Etched on Copper.—H. Gorrey, 3 The 
Studios, Melbourne Road, Bushey, Herts. 








UTHORS’ MSS., od. per 1000 words, Ser- 
mons, Plays, Envelopes, and all kinds care- 

rw J typed at home (Remington). Good paper. 
Orders promptly executed. —M. L., é ernon 
Road, now known as 18 Edgeley Road, Clapham. 





“T TPS weitine (all branches). Notes, 
Reports Lectures, Essays, Sermons, Stories, 
Plays, Verse, etc. Careful, accurate, prompt, 
tod. 1000 words, Trials sellieihed. — Miles i 
Owen, 3 Nelson Street, Hertford 





YPEWRITING promptly and accurately 

done, trod, per 1000 words. Specimens 

and references.—Address, Miss Messer, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 





lade be cca (high class), clergyman’s 

daughter; testimonials; several years’ ex- 
perience, Higher Cambridge certificate. 10d. 1000 
words, Miss ApA Moors, Duffield, Derby. 








QUEEN’S HALL 
PROMENADE CONCERTS 
Every Evening at 8 
THE QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA 

Conductor—Mr. Henry J. Woop. : 
IS., 28., 3S, 58., usual agents, Chappell’s Box 
Office, Queen's Hall. Full programmes for the 
entire season from the Queen’s Hall Orchestra 


(Ltd.), 320 Regent Street W. 
RoBert Newman, Manager. 








HE BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION, 
Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital £30,000. 


A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 


A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest the 
sum of Twenty Guineas (or its equivalent by Instal- 
ments) and obtain the right to participate in the following 
a oe 

FIRST. Freedom from want in time of Adversity as 
long as need exists. 

SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 

THIRD. Medical advice by eminent Physicians and 
Surgeons. 

FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country (Abbots Langley 
Hertfordshire) for aged Members, with garden produce, 
coal, and i attendance free, in addition to an 
annuity. 

FIFTH. A furnished house in the same Retreat at 
Abbots Langley for the use of Members and their 
families for holidays or during convalescence. 

SIXTH. A contribution towards Funeral expenses 
when it is needed. 

SEVENTH. All these are available not for Members 
only, but also for their wives or widows and young 
children. 

EIGHTH. The payment of the subscriptions confers 
an absolute right to these benefits in all cases of need. 

For further information apply to the Secretary, Mr. 
GEORGE LARNER, 28 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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The Darry TELEGRAPH says : 
‘‘ With the ever-wideming interest in art fostered by 


modern methods of reproduction, such books as these, 
giving a kind of bound portfolio of representative 


works of the great masters, prefaced by brief intro- 





|e 











ductions written by competent critics, should prove 
acceptable to a large number of pecple. The books 
are strongly bound. as picture-books should be, and 


are designed with tasteful simplicity.”’ 


Dewnes’ Art Library 


Small crown 4to. Quarter vellum. 3s. 6d. net. By post, 3s. rod, each, 








= 








HE object of this series is to illustrate by adequate reproductions the Paintings, 

Drawings, and Sculpture of the Great Masters. To this end the illustrations are 

all full-page, fixely priated upon one side only of the paper. Special care is being 

taken in every detail of the production that the result may be worthy of its great subj-ct. 

Bach volume contains from 56 to 64 full-page plates. in addition there is a Frantis- 

jece in photogravure or two illustrations in c nlours. These are im many cases made 
| works which have not previously been reproduced. 


List of Volumes ready: 


BOTTICELLI. By Ricuarpv Davey. 

SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. By A.L. Batpry. 
CONSTABLE'S SKETCHES. By Sir James D. Linton, R.I. 
VELASQUEZ. By A.L. Batpry. 

GOZZOLI. By Hucx Sroxss. 

RAPHAEL. By Epccumee Sratev. 

VAN DYCK. By Hucu Sroxes. 

Ga. F. WATTS. By Dr. R. Pantin 

FINTORETTO. By Mrs. Arruur Bett. 

PAOLO VERONESE. By Mrs. Artuur Batt. 

EARLY WORK OF TITIAN. By Maccotm Bet. 
FILIPPINO LIPPI. By P. J. Konopy. 

BURNE-JONES. By Matco.m Be... 

PUVIS DE CHAVANNES. By Arstyve Atexanpes. 
ROSSETTI. By Eansst Rapsorp. 

FRA ANGELICO. By Epvccumne Sratey. 

LATER WORK OF TITIAN. By Henry Mices 
GIOVANNI BELLINI By Everarp Meyveut, 

THE PRE-RAPHAELITE BROTHERHOOD. By J. B. Puyruian. 
DE LA CROIX. By Hewr: Frantz. 


In Preparation: 


INGRES. By Ocrave Uzanne. 

CORREGGIO. By Se.wvn Barnton. 
BURNE-JONES (Second Saries).: 

THE LANDSCAPES OF G. F. WATTS. 
MICHAEL ANGELO. By Dr. Geoxcr Gronav. 











Che Dational Gallery 


“SESE seven volumes are the first of a new series dealing with the 

Great Galleries of Europe. The scheme of them is very similar 
to that of the popular Art Library, to which they form a companion 
series, They consist of 49 to 65 fine reproductions of important works, 
printed on superior plate paper, These are preceded by essays 
written by eminent authorities on the schools of painting represented, 
Complete catalogues of the works in tbe Galleries are included. Each 
book has a photogravure frontispiece. The bindings, in blue, gold, 
and warm grey, are uniform and charming 


3/6 net each; by post, 3/10. 


List of Volumes ready: 
THE DUTCH SCHOOL. By Gusravs Gerrrov. 
THE FLEMISH SCHOOL. By Frepzrick Wepmore. 
THE EARLY BRITISH SCHOOL, By R. pvE LA Sizeranne. 
THE LATER BRITISH SCHOOL, By R. ve a Sizerawers. 


In Preparation: 
THE NORTH ITALIAN SCHOOL, By Sir Cuartes Hotrovp. 
THE CENTRAL ITALIAN SCHOOL, By Sir Cuartes Hotrovp. 
THE FRENCH, GERMAN, AND SPANISH SCHOOLS. By 


Water Baves. 


GEORGE NEWNES, Limitep, 
3-12 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, SPRAND, LONDON, W.C. 




















CHATTO & WINDUS, Publishers. 


THE ANNALS OF COVENT GARDEN 


THEATRE, 1732-1897. 
By HENRY SAXE WYNDHAM. 
With 45 Illustrations. 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. net. 


In writing the history of Covent Garden, the author has had to 
pass under review a host of extraordinary people. There are few figures in 
theatrical or any other history, that are more eccentric than was that of Jony 
Ricu, the founder of the theatre; JoHN Bearp, Georce CoLman, _— 
and CwarLes Kemsre, Macreapy, CHArRLes MatHews and MADAME VEstris 
are all striking personalities, and their history might almost be called a 
romance. The author has striven to omit nothing that is of importance in the 
century and three quarters over which the history of the theatre extends, 
Stories of the two fires, the O.P. riots, the first nights of The Riva’s, She 
Stoops to Conquer, The Lady of Lyons, London Assurance, etc,,and other famous 
events are also told. 





The Binding and Title are Copies of XV. and XIII. 
Century Originals. 


STORIES OF THE ITALIAN ARTISTS 


FROM VASARI. 
Collected and Arranged by E. L. SEELEY. 
ORDINARY EDITION, red buckram, full gilt, gilt top, about 84 by 5} 
inches, with 24 Half-tone Plates and 8 Four-Colour Plates, 7s. 6d. net. 


SPECIAL EDITION, about 94 by 64 inches, bound in full parchment, 
with 4 additional Four-Colour Plates and a Special Coloured Woodcut Fron. 
tispiece after Botticelli, 15s. net. [In preparation: Prospectus post free. 








New 6s. Novels 
THE OLD HOUSE AT THE CORNER 
By FLORENCE WARDEN. [This week. 
THE TEA-PLANTER 
By F. E, PENNY [This week. 
THE PRIVATE DETECTIVE 
By ROBERT MACHRAY [Next week, 
ISRAEL RANK ROY HORNIMAN 
Author of “ Bellamy the Magnificent.” [Sept 20. 
BURNT SPICES L. S. GIBSON 
Author of “ The Freemasons.” (Sept. 27. 
COMET CHAOS CYRIL SEYMOUR 
Authas of “ The Magic of Tonddoxscw.” [Oct. 4 
TO DEFEAT et HERBERT COMPTON 
ENDS OF JUSTICE Author of “ Tie Inimitable Mrs. a 4 
THE PATH OF GLORY 
By GEORGES OHNET 
cos CREEL TLS Oar Miho ond ote tae 
Some Additions to the ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY. 
Pocket Volumes on fine paper, cloth, gilt tcp, 2s. net ; leather, gilt edges, 3s. net. 
By R. L. STEVENSON. COLLECTED POEMS: including 
Underwoods, Ballads, Songs of Travel. j Shortly. 
By AUSTIN DOBSON. EIGHTEENTH CENTURY VIG- 
NETTES. Frest Sgrigs. With 3 Illustrations. [Shortly. 
*,* To be followed by the Sgconp and Turd Series. 





Small Pocket Size. Cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 3s. net. 
THE POCKET THACKERAY. 
Favourite Passages Selected by ALFRED H. HYATT. 
Also, uniform in Size and Price : 
THE POCKET R. L. STEVENSON, THE POCKET CHARLES DICKENS. 


THE POCKET RICHARD JEFFERIES. THE POCKET EMERSON. [Siortly. 
THE POCKET GEORGE MAGRONALD. THE POCKET THOMAS HARDY. | 


[ Shortly. 





Lonpon: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lang, W.C. 
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THE LITERARY WEEK 


It is more than fifty years ago since Lord Amherst began 
to form the famous collection of books of which he now 
intends to sell the “‘ plums.” He began more than ten years 
before the Eshton Hall sale (1862) of the collection of Miss 
Richardson Currer, which has been described as “‘a good 
all-round English library.’ The famous Tite sale (1874), 
which included Sir William Tite’s Caxtons, was another of 
his earlier appearances as a book-buyer ‘‘to be reckoned 
with ” ; and then in the ’eighties—that golden decade for 
book-collectors—he was a purchaser at the seven famous 
sales of the period: the Sunderland or Blenheim sale 
(1881-1883), the Bedford and Hamilton Palace sale (1882~ 
1884), the Syston Park (Sir J. Thorold’s) sale (1884), the 
sale of Lord Jersey’s books from Osterley Park (1885), the 
Fuller Russell sale in the same year, which was remarkable 
for its Caxtons, the Woodhull sale in 1886, and finally the 
sale of Lord Crawford's books in 18387 and 1889, where 
Lord Amherst acquired a good many of his unique and 
priceless Bibles. 


Since then there have been the Ashburnham sale (1897- 
8) with the sale of the manuscripts in 1901, and the 
Mackellar sale in 1898, when again Lord Amherst 
added to his theological library. At all these—and at 
Mr. Quaritch’s where more important transactions go on 
even than sales by auction—Lord Amherst was an envied 
—and a pre-American—buyer. And now, for reasons into 
which we need not enter but which have aroused the 
sympathy of all good men and book-lovers, he finds 
himself advised to sell the best things in his library. 
Those best things—the “‘ plums ’—are, we are informed 
on the best authority, the Caxtons. There are seventeen 
of them. That sounds a small number. Eleven of these 
are perfect. That sounds smaller still. 








Now, Caxton printed something over one hundred books. 
Of these only thirty-eight exist in single copies or in frag- 
ments; and the whole number of Caxtons in existence is 
estimated by Mr. Quaritch—roughly, for until Mr. Gordon 
Duff's Census of Caxtons is complete and published only 
Mr. Gordon Duff knows the exact numbers—at nearly 
six hundred. But when we come to complete copies, 
the story is very different. It is in the eleven complete 
copies that the unique strength of Lord Amherst’s Collec- 
tion consists. 


What will become of them? It would be possible at 
the expense of no small time and trouble to trace the fate 
of the books dispersed from the famous libraries we have 
mentioned ; but it appears to be the case that, ever since 
the Sunderland sale, the first in which America took an 
interest, America, not England, has secured the best of 
what was to be had, Just at present the New York 
Public Library—to take a single instance—is preparing a 
new building, in which will be housed the Lennox Collec- 
tions and the Astor Collection, to say nothing of many 
other sources; and New York is henceforth a city that 





must absolutely be visited in certain circumstances by 
real scholars who are content with nothing less than the 
unique original. Mr. Pierpont Morgan, again, who 
bought the Bennett Collection, is the owner of not less 
than thirty Caxtons. And England, so we are informed 
by the highest authority, is not keeping her place in the 
ranks of the book-collectors. 


A suggestion originating with Mr. Quaritch is that the 
Amherst books should pass to Canada, where pictures 
have for some time been eagerly acquired, while books 
remained comparatively neglected. The idea is a good 
one. There are money, enthusiasm and taste in Canada, 
which might well be expended on the Amherst library. 
But the inhabitant of the old country will hope—-selfishly 
perhaps, but inevitably—that certain things may remain 
in the island. Who could part—even to Canada—with a 
book bound with the very hand of Mary Ferrar of Little 
Gidding? Thomas Wotton, again, is a name too little 
known, but one that all acquainted with book-binding 
must venerate, and the volumes that belonged to the 
English sovereigns, Henry VII., Edward VI., Henry VIIL., 
and Charles I., have associations that link them inseparably 
to the mother country. 


We could, an if we would, give our readers—thanks to 
the courtesy of Mr. Quaritch—some particulars of the 
manner in which the delicate work of transporting the books 
from Didlington to London will be managed. But that 
would be like telling Captain Swift when the gold-convoy 
would reach Blue Gulch. 


There is a touch of pathos in the letter with which 
Professor Skeat takes farewell of a holiday in the northern 
capital and of those who have differed from him in the 
matter of spelling reform. ‘I find that times have 
changed,” he writes to the Scofsman on August 31, “‘since 
the days when the University of Edinburgh honoured me 
with the degree of LL.D. for my services to English 
literature, and to Scottish literature in particular. Just 
because I know enough of the history of spelling, as 
regards our language, from the year 750 to the present 
day, to have the grace to perceive that our present spell- 
ing leaves much to be desired, I am treated to ignoble 
attacks... I leave (with what regret!) this beautiful 
city of Edinburgh to-day, and expect to see no more 
Scotch newspapers for many days to come. Those who 
find their pleasure in abusing me can do so to their heart’s 
content; I shall not know what they say.” 


If threatened structures, like threatened men, live Jong, 
then there is a fair hope for the survival of the Auld Brig 
of Ayr. {£10,000 will have to be forthcoming if the Brig is 
to be preserved. The Town Council of Ayr, realising that so 
large an amount of money is not to be had all in amoment, 
has granted the Voluntary Committee, which has taken 
the matter in hand, an extension of time for the develop- 
ment of the scheme for raising the sum required. On or 
before October 1 the Committee is to call a public meeting 
and give an account of its procedure. Meanwhile it is 
announced, on the Committee's behalf, that subscriptions 
will be received and acknowledged by Mr. W. J. Pollock, 
Bank of Scotland, Ayr. Now is the time, evidently, for 
admirers of Burns to loose their purse-strings. 


The death of the grandson of a poet of European fame 
must not be passed over in silence. Ralph Gordon Noel 
Milbanke, Earl of Lovelace, who died at Ockham on 
August 28, was Byron’s grandson, his mother having been 
the poet’s only legitimate child. It is with an inyocation 
to her that one of the cantos of “Childe Harold” 
begins : 

Is thy face like thy mother’s, my fair child, 
Ada, sole daughter of my house and heart ? 
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She died in 1852, after seventeen years of married life. 
And now her son has passed away, eighty-two years after 
his grandfather’s death at Missolonghi. 


“There are few associations whose work is of more 
value to this country, for its labours mould and shape the 
destinies of all classes of people, old and young, rich and 
poor. Bunyan’s ‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’ Defoe’s ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe,’ Baxter's ‘Saints’ Rest,’ Paley’s}‘ Evidences,’ Fox’s 
‘Martyrs,’ and some ancient sermons, mitigated occasion- 
ally by Burton’s ‘Anatomy of Melancholy,’ Bailey’s 
‘Dictionary,’ and a few other gentle stimulants, were all 
the literature the working classes of the manufacturing 
and agricultural districts possessed at the commencement 
of the reign of Queen Victoria,” said Sir William H. 
Bailey, the President of the Library Association, at the 
twenty-ninth Conference which took place at Bradford 
this week. And he went on to say that at the present time 
the Libraries Acts have been adopted in two hundred and 
three cities and boroughs which control about six hundred 
libraries, containing over five million books, and used last 
year by fifty million readers. 


Sir William Bailey was of opinion that the ForneyLibraries 
of Industrial Art, carried on under municipal control in 
the working-class districts of Paris, might well be imitated 
in this country. The special aim is to keep on the shelves 
all material of interest to the particular trade of the 
district. Patterns, prints, drawings and photographs, as 
well as books, are freely lent to workmen; models and 
illustrations may be copied in the building; and facilities 
are provided for drawing and photographing. He dwelt 
also on the advance in co-operative cataloguing in England 
and abroad, instancing the co-operative catalogue of 
all the books on architecture in the Manchester and 
Salford Public Libraries and the Libraries of all the 
learned societies and seats of learning of the City and 
Borough; and other papers contributed were ‘ Book- 
binding’ by Dr. J. Gordon Parker (Herold’s Institute, 
Bermondsey), and the Relation of Public Libraries to the 
present System of Education by Mr. Roberts (Bradford), 
who urged that committees should have the power 
to organise lectures and to formulate a new system of 
evening continuation school, both of which should be the 
means of earning grants from the Board of Education. 
The exhibition of the best books of 1905-6 was perhaps 
the finest that has yet been shown in connection with 
the Library Association. A complete list of the best 
books is published by the Library Supply Company. 


It is interesting to know from a letter that Mr. A. Steel 
has written to the Times that there is at least one man 
still living who has seen Sir Walter Scott in the flesh. 
We should imagine that this is almost a solitary survival, 
although it is true that until within a few years ago there 
were several persons living who remembered the appear- 
ance of the “‘ Wizard.” The present writer knew two or 
three of them, but the picture they had carried away was 
a pathetic one. They remembered Scott in his later days 
as a man prematurely old with scanty grey hair, a white, 
pained-looking face, and aninfirmity in one of his legs. 


Mr. Steel tells us besides that Mr. Lundy, the man who 
had seen Scott, also has quite a vivid remembrance of 
Edward Irving, the founder of the Catholic Apostolic 
Church and one of the most interesting men of his time. 
He says that he received Irving’s blessing, and this is 
quite in accordance with what we know of the later years 
of Irving’s life, during which, when he entered a house, 
his first salutation was: ‘‘ Peace be to this house.” Some 
said that he had partially lost his reason, and perhaps 
that was a fair inference to be drawn from the well-known 
remark of Mrs. Carlyle: “There would have been no 
tongues if Irving had married me.” 








There may be doubts in some quarters as to whether or 
not Carlyle is holding his own—some of his disciples are 
assured that, if at present his fame is partially eclipsed 
his day will return—but one thing at any rate 1s certain, 
that, year after year, visitors from every region of the 
globe find their way to the Carlyle shrines at Chelsea 
and Ecclefechan. During the twelvemonths ending 
August 24, Cheyne Row, has had as many callers as in 
any corresponding period since the house was publicly 
opened, and there has been a larger number of Americans 
than usual. Arch House, Ecclefechan, in which Thomas 
Carlyle was born, has been open to the public for a quarter 
of a century and for a a time past some one thousand 
three hundred strangers have each year found their 
way to the Dumfriesshire village. The latest addition to 
both houses—and the Carlyle relics are more numerous in 
the London house than in his birthplace—is a large framed 
photogravure of Whistler’s famous portrait, the property 
of the corporation of Glasgow; but the lettering on the 
tombstone of the Chelsea Sage, the centre one of three, is 
somewhat dimmed, from the circumstance that, unlike 
the two others, the stone, by Carlyle’s express desire, is 
plain and its face letters unpainted. It may not be 
known, by the way, that Ecclefechan kirkyard holds the 
dust of an ancestor of Sir Robert Peel. On a time- 
weathered stone not many yards from the tomb of the 
Carlyle family there can be read: “Here lyes Robert 
Peal, who died Aprile ye 2nd, 1749, aged 57.” Thougha 
break of the northward journey is necessitated at 
Carlisle, one is amply repaid in “turning aside” to 
Ecclefechan. 


We have received so many inquiries about the design 
by Aubrey Beardsley which appears on the cover of 
Mrs. Craigie’s posthumous novel “The Dream and the 
Business,” that we imagine it may interest others besides 
the inquirers to know the story of it. The design was 
seen by Mr. Fisher Unwin in black and white at the New 
English Art Club some years ago; and it was he who 
suggested to Beardsley to re-draw it in colours. The 
coloured design was used as a poster to advertise “ The 
Pseudonym Library,” in which ‘‘ John Oliver Hobbes” 
published her first four stories, ‘“‘Some Emotions and a 
Moral.” Its employment on the cover of the last work 
has, therefore, a pathetic interest. Mr. Unwin is the 
owner of both the originals and of the copyright. 


There seems to be every prospect that the Autumn art 
sales will atone in interest for the dulness of the past 
year. A Holy Family by Murillo, long lost sight of, has 
been re-discovered in Constantinople, and the curator of 
the Louvre after examining the canvas is stated not only 
to have estimated the value at £40,000 but also to have 
intimated that France is willing to negotiate for its 
purchase. The owner, however, thinks he can do better 
in London whither he is bringing the picture. Of still 
greater importance is the announcement from Vienna that 
Prince Klemens, guardian for the minor who is head of 
the Metternich-Winneburg family, has decided to sell the 
bulk of the family’s art treasures, which include examples 
of Rembrandt, Rubens, Vandyck, Holbein and Diirer. 
The collection is valued at £300,000. 


Next week we hope to add a new feature to the 
ACADEMY under the title of Nugae Scriptores. It will 
consist of the musings and world-wide observations of one 
who as scholar, traveller and writer has long occupied a 
foremost place in literature. 


With our next number will be published a special 
Education Supplement. In addition to reviews of all the 
recent school-books, it will contain authoritative articles 
on all the most pressing education problems of the 
hour, 
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LITERATURE 
MR. CHESTERTON’S “ DICKENS” 


Charles hee By G, K. Cuesterton. (Methuen, 7s. 6d. 
net. 


In this book it is to be feared that Mr. Chesterton has 
given us an object-lesson to show the very worst manner 
of writing a biography. In one of his final chapters he 
unconsciously touches his own weakness, when he declares 
that all criticism tends too much to become criticism of 
criticism. The phrase “criticism of criticism’ would 
apply to some nine-tenths of the volume before us, and we 
cannot help thinking the fact verycondemnatory. What 
we have a right to expect from a biographer is that he 
will first of all form an intelligible conception of the 
character he is going to study, and in the second place 
body it forth with all the skill and lucidity of which he is 
capable. He is in the position of a sculptor who is asked 
to make a newstatue ofa great man. Suppose that before 
beginning to use his chisel he looked over all the other 
available statues and came to the conclusion that each 
had its own faults. In this the poise of the head was 
wrong, in that the figure was misshapen. This survey 
may be a necessary preliminary before he begins to 
mould the clay in accordance with his own idea. In the 
end, the criterion of his success would not lie in the truth- 
fulness or the falseness of his criticism of other artists, 
but in the beauty and fidelity of his own statue. 
In other words, the biographer is himself a creator. 
It would be unreasonable to expect that the figure 
he disentangled out of the past would commend 
itself to every other mind as the indisputable and 
inevitable personage who once had walked about. 
No reasonable reader would expect that either from 
Mr. Chesterton or from any one else. But to scatter 
abuse on the various writers who have tried to 
picture Dickens is no substitute for the quiet and self- 
effacing work of the artist intent on reproducing his own 
conception. Furthermore, it seems to us that Mr. Chester- 
ton has failed in the fulfilment of his own aim. The effect 
produced by his book is strikingly akin to that which 
often follows the mouthing of some one who does not 
understand what he is talking about and yet unconsciously 
throws out to the listener hints that lead to a conclusion 
the talker never dreamed of. Mr. Chesterton is very much 
addicted to superlatives. ‘Dickens as the super-man,” 

the godlike in Dickens,” and other expressions of the 
same order seem to show that he was beggaring language 
to express his idolatry. A biographer possessed at once of 
greater power and greater modesty would have gone to 
work in a less ostentatious manner. 

We are the more sorry to say this because the biographer 
affords plenty of evidence that he possesses cleverness of a 
sort. He has even glimmerings of thought, though his 
Survey never reaches to the far horizons. A sort of key- 
note to the book is that Dickens and his great con- 
temporaries, especially Carlyle, were children of the French 
Revolution. It does not seem to have dawned on him 
that there is another theory that is quite as plausible. 
It is that after a great war it very often happens that a 
period of striking intellectual activity follows. After all, 
the man who is most likely to stand out as the greatest 
figure of the nineteenth century is Charles Darwin, and if 
one of Mr. Chesterton’s tests of greatness be applied the 
title cannot be withheld. He says on page 296 that the 
fact of Dickens having done something universal “is 
attested by the fact that he and Byron are the men who, 

ke pinnacles, strike the eye of the continent.” But 
surely Charles Darwin has exercised an influence on the 
continent compared with which that of either Dickens or 
Byron is immeasurably small. Darwin’s work, at all events, 
owed nothing to the French Revolution. The theory to 
which we have alluded is that during a great war a nation, 
as a rule, is excited and stimulated, and after the war is 





over it often happens that a generation of unusual intel- 
lectual activity follows. The battle of Waterloo was 
fought in 1815, and by the time of Queen Victoria’s 
accession to the throne the great men of her era 
had all produced some of their best or at least 
their most ‘promising work. Carlyle had _ been 
writing his French Revolution, Tennyson some of his most 
enduring verse, Darwin was working at the task which 
was to result in “‘ The Descent of Man,” Gladstone and 
Disraeli were towering above the common herd of politi- 
cians, and even on the lines of mechanical invention and 
its application to life we find the same extraordinary 
activity prevalent. We do not say absolutely that this 
was all due toa reaction after the war, but the theory 


that it was holds water just as well as Mr. Chesterton’s- 


theory that it was an after-effect of the French Revolu- 
tion. And a close study of Mr. Chesterton’s own work 
would go far to prove our thesis, for he recognises that 
Dickens himself was a man of very great ignorance about 
the past. His ideas about medieval England were simply 
grotesque, nor did his genius ever rise to a survey of the 
long pageant of human life. As Mr. Chesterton says, his 
figures were nearly all static. He looked into the London 
crowd with that “face of steel” which Mrs. Carlyle 
described in a sentence, and with absolute sureness of 
vision he picked out from it what was amusing and what 
was pathetic, what had tragedy and, to some extent, 
what had poetry. That was undoubtedly where his pre- 
eminence lay, and a fine contrast might be drawn in that 
respect between him and his model and exemplar, Henry 
Fielding. The latter was a scholar and an aristocrat, with 
a sense of humour at least as acute as that of Dickens or 
any one who has ever written in the English language, but 
he was able to sit apart and view the procession with 
twinkling eyes as the spectator without a personal interest 
in the figures that went by. In that way he became the 
master of long perspectives, whereas Dickens saw only the 
crowd beside him and cared nothing for the reasons that 
brought it together or for the object that it had in view. 
**T shall pass this way but once,” says an old religious. 
writer; and who ever realises that fact on behalf, not 
only of himself, but of his fellow men, will get an under- 
standing of a pathos and a poetry of life which rather 
escaped Dickens. It comes to this, then, that taken as a 
whole Mr. Chesterton’s Life is a failure, yet in parts it is 
both clever and suggestive. Take this for example, con- 
cerning ‘‘ Pickwick ’’: 


But the strange and stirring discovery which Dickens made was this 
—that having chosen a fat old man of the middle classes as a ood 
thing of which to make a butt, he found that a fat old man of the 
middle classes is the very best thing of which to make a romantic 
adventurer. “ Pickwick" is supremely original in that it is the adven- 
tures of an old man. It isa fairy tale in which the victor is not the 
youngest of three brothers, but one of the oldest of their uncles. The 
result is both noble and new and true. 


We feel somewhat sorry, all the same, that Mr. Chesterton 
should use the words ** noble,” “true,” and “god-like ” 
so frequently. They are splendid words, and it is a pity 
that they should be hacked out of the freshness of their 
meaning. But we are afraid he has not the born writer’s 
reverence for words, or he would avoid such expressions 
as ‘‘a weird contradiction.”’ What he means by “ weird” 
here it is very difficult to guess. So, too, it would have 
been better if he had abated the terrific diction which he 
applies to our old friends Sam Weller, Dick Swiveller, and 
Sairey Gamp. Sam would have been very much astonished 
to hear himself described by a“ litery gent”’ as a wit, a 
diplomatist, and a great philosopher. Dick Swiveller, 
however, would have been delighted to know that the 
same authority considers his creation to be poetry. The 
style in which the book is written reminds us too closely of 
the smart political leader. It abounds in epigram and 
about once in a thousand times the epigram is really witty. 
It is very difficult to give a fair idea of Mr. Chesterton's 
style by means of extract or reference, but any one who 
will turn to page 107 of the book will find a good specimen 
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of it, in the paragraph beginning with the statement that 
the cloer of Dickens lay in the fact ‘that he expressed 
with an energy and brilliancy quite uncommon the things 
close to the common mind: ”’ whereupon our author goes 
off into an excursus upon the common mind and we are 
treated to a dissertation, in the course of which the in- 
formation is vouchsafed that Plato had the common mind, 
and Dante had the common mind, and that ‘in every- 
body there is a certain thing that loves babies, that fears 
death, that likes sunlight,” while “everybody,” we are 
told, means Mrs. Meynell. This leads on, naturally or 
otherwise, to a discussion on humour and horror; and so, 
to be quite frank, we drift slowly and quietly into a thick 
fog where words seem to have lost their meaning and all 
the usual landmarks and signs are obliterated. William 
Le Queux and Napoleon Bonaparte, the Duke of Wellington 
and Mr. Thomas Hardy—you never know when or where 
you will meet either or all of them. 





DIE LANDESMUTTER 


Queen Louisa of Prussia. By Mary Maxwett Morrart. 
(Methuen, 7s. 6d. net.) 
THE character of Queen Louisa, whose memory is cherished 
in Prussia with affection second only to that lavished upon 
Frederick the Great, is one of great interest—chiefly, 
perhaps, because the record of her life is one of consistent 
rogress. The young princess who had an intense craving 
or culture and was imbued with a religion clearly to be 
recognised as the keynote of her life, ended by being 
not only an affectionate spouse and a tender parent— 
to use the expressive language of the epitaph-writer— 
but also a figure of considerable importance in the political 
arena. Had she been a reigning sovereign and not merely 
her husband’s consort her character would in all proba- 
bility have appeared even stronger, though not of the type 
of Queen Elizabeth, or even of Queen Victoria. It is well, 
however, to start with the knowledge that she was no in- 
sipid paragon of domestic virtues. 

The early life of Princess Victoria was in no way pecu- 
liar, though it furnishes us with an interesting record of a 
case of what was apparently love at first sight on the part 
of the man whose wife she ultimately became. The Crown 
Prince Frederick William was a man who, in happier cir- 
cumstances, might have been worthy of his great-uncle 
Frederick the Great, who had proudly said: “I shall 
reign in him again.” His education, however, during the 
early years of his life was entrusted to one named Behmisch, 
a hypochondriac tortured with misgivings about the sin 
against the Holy Ghost, so that it was no wonder that he 
developed into a dull and slow character, rather of the 
farmer George” type, and ended his days a bitter oppo- 
nent of liberal ideas, The influence of his wife upon him 
was, as Miss Moffat shows, entirely for good, and upon her 
again there was always the restraining influence of the 
a and delightful Mistress of the Household, Countess 

oss, a most useful guide through all the delicate intri- 
cacies of a Court life. 

Until the gathering of the storm before the campaign of 
Jena the biographer has little to relate beyond the details 
of the queen’s domestic life and interests. She was a girl 
of great beauty, so that her patronage of the arts was all 
the more acceptable to those who were her favourites. 
Richter wrote of her as “the crowned Aphrodite, the 
lovely queen who wrote and invited me to Sans Souci.” 
** Novalis” said that under her régime a court had become 
a home, a throne, a holy place, a royal alliance, a union 
of hearts, and these two examples will serve to show how 
much the royal praise was valued. Beyond these interests 
she gradually learnt what she could of the wider issues in 
poltes, and shared the trials and troubles of her husband. 

hat she had become by 1806 a factor to be reckoned 
with in politics is shown by the notorious series of 





bulletins which Napoleon intended for publication in a 
suborned Prussian newspaper rather than for the enlighten- 
ment of France. It is an episode to which considerable 
space is devoted in this new life of the Queen, and rightly 
so because it shows with wonderful clearness the reverse 
side of Bonaparte’s genius. A bulletin dated two days 
after the battle of Jena contains the statement that “ the 
queen never ceased to uige the king and his generals to 
give battle. Blood she would have, and the best blood in 
the country has been poured out at her behest.” A later 
bulletin announced that 


Every one is saying what a singular thing it is that the Emperor 
Napoleon has come to Potsdam, and installed himself in the very 
apartments occupied by the Tsar when, in the course of his travels 
last year, he paid his fatal visit to Prussia. From the moment of his 
arrival the Queen neglected her domestic duties and the serious 
business of her toilet in order to mix herself up with affairs of State, 
to bring her adverse influence to bear on her husband's mind and to 
communicate to others the passion for war which had taken possession 
of her own breast. The more healthy-minded section of the nation 
look upon this visit of Alexander as one of the greatest misfortunes that 
ever befel Prussia. 


The influence of such scandals was naturally depressing 
upon the queen, and the king was exasperated at their 
publication and at being held up to ridicule as the puppet 
of his wife. Although she found few defenders of any 
position or authority, the people never wavered in their 
devotion to the beautiful queen, and the intended effect 
was never achieved. 

The man who did not hesitate to make his professed 
religion, which he had selected as likely to be the most 
useful, subservient to his political and imperial ambitions, 
had naturally no scruples in using a woman’s reputation 
in a similar way: the brutality of the method, however, 
is not so remarkable as the fact that Napoleon should have 
adopted a device so little likely to succeed. It was not 
often that he so completely misjudged human nature, and 
his failure seems to have increased his regard for the 
woman whom he sought to traduce. At St. Helena he 
once said: “I had a great opinion of the Queen of 
Prussia. She was graceful, witty and prodigiously 
insinuating. If the King had brought her to Tilsit at the 
outset, he would have obtained more favourable terms.” 
Reading at the present time the brief notes of the reported 
conversation at Tilsit, made by the Swedish Ambassador 
Brinckmann, one is not over-impressed by the line 
adopted by the queen, nor yet, for that matter, by 
Napoleon’s artless attempt to lead the conversation 
towards the feminine topic of frocks and frills. Her 
pleading was in vain: the army of the great Frederick had 
been dissolved for ever by Jena and Auerstadt, and 
Prussia was until 1813 a conquered State. The sufferings 
endured in the war were light compared with the humilia- 
tion inflicted by the treaty of Tilsit, but the ultimate 
result brought about by the reaction was one of which the 
leaders of the idealist revolt and of the patriotic league 
could never in their most sanguine moments have dreamed. 
The events of 1807 and 1870 are intimately related, and, 
as the writer of this book says, ‘‘no wonder the patriotic 
German takes pleasure in placing the two dates side by 
side and expatiating on the significance of the change in 
the order of the numerals. And the theme may be 
illustrated by a couple of prints—the one a picture of 
Louisa vainly interceding with Napoleon I.; the other a 
representation of Louisa’s son receiving the sword of 
Napoleon III. after Sedan.” The name of the queen 
became in the mouths of the patriots a name with which 
to conjure, and one remembered even now in much the 
Same spirit as that displayed in K6rner’s hymn written in 
commemoration of the banishment to Elba. 

There is uahappily another legacy, to which Miss Moffat 
makes but the briefest allusion, but which is silently 
brought before us in pictures, reproduced in this volume, 
wherein the throat of the queen is shown swathed with a 
scarf. That the writer is so brief on a subject of such 
interest is a sign of her German attitude towards her 
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heroine. She sees throughout with German glasses, and 
becomes as Prussian as Queen Louise herself. Napoleon, 
we venture to assert, is to Miss Moffat what he appeared 
to that queen who wrote that she “ found at Tilsit a great 
idol (of unknown and unnamed metal) set up for men to 
worship. And this idol was treading the other two 
crowned heads underfoot.”” Yet there were many thou- 
sands to whom this idol was a deity of surpassing virtue ; 
and it is the conquered who is always the first to assert, 
as did Queen Louisa, that the victor is a being with 
no human heart in his breast. So it is that year by year 
new artillery is unmasked on either side in the eternal 
fight about the character of Bonaparte, as new letters and 
memoirs come to light, and these insidious litt’e side 
attacks are attractive, especially when conducted with 
such skill as that shown by Miss Moffat. This is by 
no means the first life of Queen Louisa, but it certainly is 
one which will be read with delight by many who will 
take it as a mere incident in the Napoleonic drama, and 
by many more perhaps who will regard it as a clear expo- 
sition of a good and capable woman’s life. 


FOR LIBRARIANS 


Subject Classification, By James Durr Brown. 
Supply Co., 15s. net.) 


(Library 


ANY system of classification to be of value at the present 
time must compare favourably with the mot important 
systems in use, chief of which are undoubtedly the 
“Decimal” and the ‘‘ Expansive.” There is perhaps no 
other librarian on this side of the Atlantic so qualified 
to write upon classification as Mr. Brown, but even now 
the last word has not been said upon the subject; in 
fact, the whole matter is rather opened up for further 
discussion. Where formerly the sub-division of subjects 
was found, to use symbols, in the relation of “B” and 
“C” to “A,” the classification before us finds it in the 
relation of “A” to “B” and “C.” At the same time an 
all-British system is eminently satisfactory from a topo- 
graphical point of view. And a system so logical is a 
great advance in this branch of library science. Its 
actual permanent position cannot be determined with 
accuracy until the revised edition of the Decimal and the 
final sheet of the Expansive systems have been tested. 
But when it has undergone the revision which will result 
from practical use, it will, at all events, rank with the 
great schemes. Briefly the scheme is this: All knowledge 
as contained in books, is divided into eleven main 
classes, representing the logical progress from matter 
and force, through life and mind, to record. These classes 
are ; 


L—Social and Political Science 

M—Language and Literature 

N—Literary Forms, Fiction, 
Poetry 

O-W—History and Geography 

X—Biography 


A—Generalia 

B-D—Physical Science 
E-F—Biological Science 
G-H—Ethnology, Medicine 
I—Economic Biology, Domestic 


Arts 
J-X—Philosophy and Religion 


They are subdivided by means of numbers: 


B 000 is Physical Science. 
B oor Physics. 
B 200 Civil Engineering, etc. etc., 


and similarly in the other classes the addition of numbers 
denotes sub-division. 

Two of the most important features of the system are 
found in the categorical tables and the biographical com- 
bination tables. The former is a series of upwards of a 
thousand decimal numbers representing forms and sub- 
divisions, and applicable to all the classes, i.e., the decimal 
points r t> 9 represent Bibliography, Encyclopedias, Text- 
Books (Systematic), Text-Books (Popular) and so on, and 
pa a applied to any of the various classes and sub- 

ivisions, 





The biographical combination tables really form part of 
the notation of the main classsification. An author’s 
name beginning with “Aa” would be nutnbeted X 300, 
after the class number; although the same number used 
as a first place number would show that the book was a 
biography, the name of the subject of which began with 
those letters. “Ab” is représented by 301; “ Aba” by 
30T0, etc., and combinations of these nutibers are used 
for third and fourth letters. The drawback, found in 
every system of close classification yet devised, of lengthy 
numbers, is prevalent in the present scheme. Ih fact, the 
chief difficulty in close classification in public libraries is 
not so much that of classifying the books but of devising 
an éfficient terminology, and a concise and sufficiently 
expansive notation. Such numbefs as these are by no 
a impossible, and are in fact taken from the intro- 

uction : 





N =50-919 Robertson. Titus Andronicus, 


7 
K 740.685 Penges beck ‘of the Unitarian Chapel at 
U 916 ighgate. 


It is scarcely fair to describe the system as an elabora- 
tion or an expansion of the old “‘ Adjustable.” The main 
classes of the new scheme have already been given: if 
they are compared with those of the Adjustable (The 
Adjustable was Mr. Brown’s scheme of 1898, founded on 
the Quin-Brown system of 1894) it will be seen that the 
difficulties of grafting the new scheme on to the old would 
be almost as great as an entire re-arrangement. 

The main classes of the Adjustable are : 


. Sciences, 

Useful Arts. 

. Fine and Recreative Arts. 

. Social and Political Science. 
. Philosophy and Religion. 
History and Geography. 

. Biography and Correspondence. 
Language and Literature, 

. Poetry and Drama. 

Prose Fiction. 

. Miscellaneous. 


PRutoOmmpon> 


In the various methods of denoting individual books (in 
past years commonly known as the “ call number ’”’) given 
in the introduction, no mention is made of the progressive 
number in classes. This method is much more convenient 
than the use of the accession number; and there cannot 
be duplicate numbers in the same class—two good points 
in an indicator library. 

The chief claim on behalf of the system is that it is a 
“one place” scheme. In theory this is excellent. But 
Mr. Brown, ultimately, has been obliged to allow for the 
influence of ‘‘opinion.’’ The place where a book will 
“be most constantly useful” will differ with individual 
librarians and with the same librarian at different times ; 
and, more important still, it will differ in different 
localities. 

The treatment of Biography and Criticism opens up the 
question as to whether biography is better arranged in one 
class or divided into the particular classes of the subjects 
of the biographies. Mr. Brown’s plan is to place all 
biographies and criticism in “X,” but to place ‘¢om- 
mentaries and elucidations of single works” with such 
works, An alternative scheme for the arrangement of an 
author’s works, and for works dealing with the author, 
suggested by Mr. R. K. Dent (Aston Manor), is given in 
the introduction, but finds no place in the classification 
itself. A commendable point in the suggested plan is that 
works dealing with the man precede his own works. We 
do not agree at all that it is “‘a very inconvenient and 
frequently impossible task” to distribute individual 
biography at subjects; and the plan is one much preferred 
by many of the users of public libraries. An absolutely 
uniform system of classification in all libraries is desirable ; 
but this work more than any other shows its impos- 
sibility. 
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The introduction contains an exact system of classifica- 
tion of Library Economy, Administration and Office 
Papers, by Mr. L. Stanley Jast (Croydon). 

here are several revolutionary proposals, which are 
nevertheless perfectly scientific when looked at without 
the prejudice engendered by current use of another 
method. Chief of these is, possibly, that already mentioned 
—the amalgamation of the theory and practice of science 
in one class. 

A misprint occurs on page 34: Burns 3462 should be 
3464. This occurs in three instances. An excellent index 
of nearly 18,000 concrete items accompanies the scheme. 
The Biographical Combination tables give “ nearly half a 
million places ”’ ; and the Categorical tables give practically 
unlimited subdivisions. 


THE METAPHYSICS OF COMMON SENSE 


Synthetica. Being Meditations Epistemological and Onto- 
logical. By S.S,. Laurie, LL.D. 2 vols. (Longmans, 
21s, net.) 


** PHILOSOPHY always will be hard,” writes Mr. Bradley: 
and the saying appears upon the title-page of Dr. Laurie’s 
book. It is, indeed, singularly appropriate there. As we 
read Dr. Laurie we cannot escape a sense of strangeness, 
amounting almost to despair. It all seems aloof and un- 
familiar. We are tempted, in our less patient moments, 
to ask ourselves whether metaphysics, on its epistemolo- 
gical side at any rate, is more than a logomachy, barely 
respectable in these days of exact science. Well, that is 
a temptation which besets us all: but one which it is our 
business to resist. And it is indeed something of an irony 
that Dr. Laurie, whose own soul is possessed with a 
passionate sense of the worth and significance of meta- 
physics, and whose philosophy proclaims itself the philo- 
sophy of common sense, should expose us to this tempta- 
tion in so special a manner. It is a far cry, we find 
ourselves exclaiming, from common sense to this philo- 
sophy! We do not seriously lay this to the door of 
Dr. Laurie. It is of course in one sense true of any 
metaphysic. For while the conceptions—or, if you prefer 
so to put it, the realities—with which metaphysics are 
concerned are essentially personal and homely, and, so 
far, close to common sense and every-day experience ; 
they are at the same time just the elements in experience 
which we are least in the habit of subjecting to criticism. 
They are so much part of ourselves that we seldom stand 
far enough away from them to get a view of them: and 
in that sense any critique of them presents itself te us as 
unfamiliar and even unnatural. But this tendency, in- 
herent in any metaphysic, is intensified in Dr. Laurie’s 
book by the form under which his metaphysic comes to 
us. Hehas a language and a terminology of his own 
which we can only regard as gratuitously scholastic and 
unhomely. There can be no question but that his thought 
would have come to us more easily if he could have 
written more simply. Is it necessary to use terms so harsh 
upon our Anglo-Saxon ears as the following: orectivity, 
beént (the participle of the verb to be), entitative, hcec- 
ceity, ultroneously, quiddity, averment, prescinding ? And 
must metaphysics always talk a language as divorced from 
common speech as are the following two passages, selected 
entirely at random ? 


There is, for example, Universal Being differentiated, and there- 
upon, and eo actu, individuated in andthrough its negating and affirm- 
ing phenamenal characters, Whatthen? We have beforeus a com- 
plex presentate which contains entity, quiddity and individuation. 
But the entity is the quiddity, and the quiddity is, in the sense-world, 
the phenomenal individuation—the “ fulfilled determinate.” 


The ultimate actual then (let us rather say) is the dialectic deter- 
mination itself, 7.¢., essence as individuated in the modal, and, eo actu 
or transitu, a ‘‘determinate."’ Ultimate actuals are in fact Being 
and the Dialectic in their primordial “ determinates."" The cosmic act 





we might say, is Creative Percipience, and the result is a unit of that 
creative percipience. These are the primodial actuals out of which 
the world is built. 


We have thought it proper to draw attention to the 
somewhat unattractive form under which Dr. Laurie 
presents his metaphysic. We hasten to add that any one 
who will worry through the form to the substance of the 
thought in this book will be well repaid. The two 
volumes here published together approach the subject 
from different sides, and do, in fact, demand separate 
consideration. We shall confine ourselves in this article 
to the first volume. The point of view there is epistemo- 
logical. In it Dr. Laurie attempts to arrive at the out- 
lines, or schema, of a metaphysic by a critical analysis of 
knowledge. The second volume will apply the results of 
this analysis to some of the problems which vex us in 
regard to the relation of God to man. 

“The primary experience is Feeling and a ‘felt other’ 
in a synthesis.” This fact—the fact, namely, of an 
‘other’ as in some way given in all experience—is the 
point from which Dr. Laurie’s metaphysic starts, and to 
which, we may even Say, it in the end returns. It is in 
the wholeheartedness with which he clings to this 
“ primal actualisation” (the name is his) that he sounds 
what is perhaps the most characteristic note of his philo- 
sophy. The “ given,” the “ other,” the ‘‘ object ’’—these 
are for him reai and independent: independent at the 
least in the sense that they do not depend for their 
reality on the perception of a finite subject. There have 
been forms of Idealism which have wished to transfer all 
reality from the side of the object to the side of the 
subject. Toa ‘natural realist’ such as Dr. Laurie such 
a metaphysic is merely “ludicrous.”’ 


Object and subject [he writes] at first and at last and all through, 
face each other as antagonists, as reciprocally negating energies. This 
is what I mean by Natural Realism. 


Plurality [he says again]is an undoubted empirical fact, and each 
thing must have its own centre of energy, or be merely the illusory 
many of a one life: and this is a fatalistic monism. 


Or once more: 


Natural Realism says that the reality and actuality of an object are 
in the consciousness of it for the subject that feels and knows; but 
that the object perse is as much a reality and actuality as the subject 
per se ; neither more nor less. 


This is a sound and healthy realism. It maintains that 
we must accept either the whole of what experience 
gives us, or none of it. Now experience, equally on the 
attuent plane and on the plane of dialectic—which we 
may perhaps render, for the enlightenment of the un- 
initiated, by ‘‘ equally on the plane of immediate appre- 
hension and on the p'ane of reflective perception ”— 
experience gives us in each case an “ other”’ as incontest- 
ably as it gives us a self: and philosophy can only be true 
to the experience of which it claims to be the interpreta- 
tion if it recognise from the start “and all through” that 
the self and the not-self rest upon the same foundation. 

This aspect, however, of Realism is not the whole truth. 
Possibly even it is not the more important side of the 
truth—though we do not feel sure that Dr. Laurie would 
accept this way of putting it. At any rate it is essential 
to remember that the other side of the independence, as 
against each other, of self and “ other” is the dependence 
of both on the Whole or Being within which they are. 


If the absolute objective idealist means merely to say that what I» 
a finite conscious subject, feel and know can ultimately be conceived 
of only as existing in an Infinite Absolute Consciousnes, in which I 
am in some way involved, although only as a finite consciousness, I 
shall not care to quarrel with him. 


Moreover, subject and object must be conceived of as 
having some community one with the other. ‘“ To believe 
in the total disparateness of res cogitans and res extensa 1s 
in my opinion to give up ultimate philosophy.” In other 
words, the external world, just because we are capable of 
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understanding it, cannot be wholly alien from the thought 
which appropriates it. The mind—and this is but one 
point out of many in which we catch in Dr. Laurie’s 
metaphysic an echo of the metaphysic of Aristotle—must 
in some sense find #¢se/f in the world which it knows. The 
“dialectic” (that is what Dr. Laurie prefers to call it) 
which is the essence of thought, and which is in a sense 
the ‘‘ formal” element in experience, must not be con- 
ceived of as a form imposed by the subject upon a sense 
material which in itself is formless and unmeaning. On 
the contrary, it is nearer the truth to say that the dialectic 
only emerges in the mind of the subject because it is already 
in nature. The formal element in things which makes the 
world a cosmos is, for Dr. Laurie, ‘‘a factual element in 
every object.” The dialectic activity of mind, showing 
itself in the categories of thought, is “a mere continuing 
of Objective Dialectic into the subject.” ‘‘ Subjective 
dialectic is only the Cosmic way whereby the dialectic of 
things reaches me.” ‘‘It is the Logic of the mind of man 
because it is the Logic of Things.” Jf it be necessary to 
Kantianism to regard the Categories as imposed upon an 
alien material through the operation of the understanding 
upon it, then Dr. Laurie certainly is no Kantian. While 
the mind is, in his view, essentially active in experience— 
does not merely “receive ” the dialectic in things, but 
“takes ’” it—that is possible only because the Thought- 
arg or which are operative in the subject are already 
uilt into the constitution of the objective world. 


Subjective mind, as self-conscious dialectic, is in continuity with the 
universal dialectic which forces itself into the individual empirical 
subject as a free initiating energy. 


Yes—a free initiating energy. We have here a cardinal 
point in Dr. Laurie’s metaphysic. On the one hand, the 
free activity of the subject, who has to be his own centre 
of energy: and on the other hand his dependence upon 
the Infinite Source of all Being. Dr. Laurie will have 
nothing to say to any metaphysic which does not do full 
justice to the independence and freedom of the individual. 
Epistemology—and it is from epistemology that he is in 
this first volume approaching metaphysics—reveals the 
individual to us as not merely passive in thought, but as 
exercising initiative. Reason is itself an exercise of Will. 
It is indeed just this spontaneity which distinguishes 
Reason from the animal consciousness. ‘‘ On this primary 
fact of pure intelligence,” says Dr. Laurie, “not of moral 
or pathological motive, I ultimately rest Will as free and 
autonomous.” 

How is this spontaneity of the individual to be recon- 
ciled with the omnipresence, in subject and in object alike, 
of the One? We have already seen that the dialectic in 
nature, which makes it an intelligible system, is the 
manifestation of Mind as externalised; and that know- 
ledge results from the marriage of this external dialectic 
with the dialectic in the apprehending Subject. But what 
guarantee have we in this for the real spontaneity of the 
individual ? Dr. Laurie can himself write: ‘‘ the subjective 
dialectic is merely the dialectic of the system energising 
in him as Will-Reason.” What thenis there to prevent 
us from interpreting the fact of ‘‘knowing” as the 
exercise in us of a dialectic of which we are no more than 
the automatic vehicle? Against any objection of this 
sort Dr. Laurie can only set his own faith. And this he 
does in allconfidence. He bases his idealism on a criticism 
of knowledge which ‘‘ reveals a pure will movement whose 
form is a dialectic emerging out of the attuitional sub- 
ject.” And he boldly asserts that “within the vast orb 
of the Absolute there is freedom in the form of finite 
reason,” 

Metaphysically he finds the ground of this freedom, 
which is for him synonymous with individuality, in what 
he calls Negation. 


Negation in the cosmic process constitutes me “ myself,” and that 
tree ‘' itself.” 





Negation, in other words, is just the principle of dif- 
ferentiation, whereby the One realises itself in the Many, 
without sacrifice of its oneness. We say “ realises itself” 
advisedly : for the many are called into existence by the 
one én order to sts own completion. 


The life or externalization of Absolute Being is as a matter of fact 
in and through Its own negation. 


Or again, 


Universal Being can live only in that which, as different and finite, 
is Its own negation, 


And this negation is not outside, and over against, the 
one, but within it. Not one and many, but one im many, 
is the true formula: or, as Dr. Laurie characteristically 
puts it, *‘ there is not Being and negation, but Being in 
sts own negation.” ‘‘ The negation,’ he says elsewhere, 
“itself is beént.” It may be difficult to understand the 
how of this relation—and indeed the world-old problem of 
metaphysic would have melted away if we could see how 
the One maintains its oneness in and through difference— 
but we must cling to the fact of it, unless we are prepared 
to give up philosophy. Dr. Laurie certainly will not sacri- 
fice either term in the relation ; either the true oneness of 
the whole, or the true reality (which for him carries with 
it the independence) of the parts. And in consequence he 
is faced with apparent contradictions. On the one hand 
we find him saying, ‘‘ From a universal point of view even 
men and angels are adjectives, substantial adjectives,” in 
the sense that they live and move and have their being 
within the one Absolute Being ‘‘ which holds all (so-called) 
realities as qualities of itself.” On the other hand each 
individual is, for him, so truly a “for-itself working out 
its own existence” that God himself ‘ does not hold the 
reality of a tree in the hollow of his hand.” 

But this contradictory aspect of the relation of the 
One and the Many is not one of which Dr. Laurie is afraid. 
Nor need we blame him for that. We may, however, be. 
allowed to question whether it is really epistemological 
considerations which have !ed him to this doctrine of the 
independence of the individual. Epistemology, we have 
already agreed, reveals to us an activity in judgment: but 
can it be said to offer us any answer to the question how 
far in that activity the individual has it in his power to 
oppose, perhaps to thwart, the will of the Whole? We 
are tempted to think that the answer to this question has 
been determined for Dr. Laurie by considerations not 
purely epistemological. 

One healthy result of Dr, Laurie’s realism is the re- 
habilitation of the phenomenal. We have heard much in 
recent years of the contrast between Appearance and 
Reality. Dr. Laurie brings us back to Common Sense 
when he insists that the quality or mode of a thing, its 
appearance, is; and that knowledge of it is, to that 
extent, knowledge of the real. ‘‘ The mode,” he tells us, 
“is just as real as essence is: more real, we may say, 
because it is essence fulfilled.” The essence of an indi- 
vidual, he more than once reminds us, is not concealed 
by its predicates, but revealed in them. And, consistently 
with this, knowledge of the phenomenal is not relative in 
the sense that it is knowledge of the unreal; but only in 
the sense that it is knowledge of the part. Within the 
system to which he is confined man’s knowledge is 
absolute. 

And here, for the present at any rate, we must leave 
Dr. Laurie. There are further points on which we could 
wish to have said something; in particular on the part 
which the Undetermined plays in his metaphysic—whether 
as the source of determination, or as the goal to which the 
individual soul returns after and beyond knowledge. But 
we have exceeded our limits already. And it will be a 
pleasure to have some excuse for returning to Dr. Laurie 


again. 
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THE NEW ENGLISH HISTORY 


The Political History of England. In twelve volumes. Vol. xi. 
By the late Hon. Grorce Bropricx. Completed and 
revised by J. K. Fornertrenam, (Longmans, 7s, 6d.) 


THe survey of our English story which Messrs. Longman 
undertook in their “ Political History’’ is now approach- 
ing its close; and the penultimate volume—the eieventh 
out of twelve—lies before us. This instalment carries the 
narrative from the beginning of the nineteenth century 
down to the Reform period, and leaves it to be finished by 
the very competent pen of Mr. Sidney Low. The present 
volume was written by Mr. George Brodrick, the late 
Warden of Merton, and reveals both the excellences and 
the limitations of that good man. Mr. Brodrick gloried 
in a style which hung about him like the folds of a Roman 
toga, and on one subject hecultivated prejudices of a quite 
passionate kind. He hated Ireland: and perhaps a cer- 
tain memory of the Parnell Commission made him hate it 
more. With that single exception, he possessed the judicial 
mind, and a type of mental patience which admirably 
qualified him for the kind of summary work which is 
required in these volumes. 

On the whole, Messrs. Longman have been justified by 

the results of this undertaking. For its best products, 
history must depend on the individual genius. The human 
story requires an interpreter. Even a wrong interpreta- 
tion is better than none at all. The only reason why 
man studies his past at all is to obtain some guide to the 
future. All the great historians—from Thucydides to 
Macaulay and Carlyle—have found meanings and lessons 
in the past: and itis for that very reason that they are 
great historians. But the whole of their work must depend 
ultimately on accurate research. The annalist must pre- 
cede the historian; and the more annalists there are to 
prepare the way, the greater will be our historians. Here 
is a sphere where “ spade-work”’ is never wasted. 
_ Messrs. Longman have found the clue to the historical 
works of the future in combination. The vastness of the 
materials will compel historians to this method. No man 
nowadays can be an expert in more than one period: and 
it is difficult enough to know all that is to be known about 
that. Much blame has been lavished on Froude for mis- 
takes of copying. Might not he have avoided most of 
those mistakes if he had trained a good copyist to do the 
work for him? Professor Gardiner wore himself out with 
the labours of transcription. But surely every Professor 
of History ought to have at least one, if not two, clerks 
attached to his chair, whose work it would be to become 
familiar with medieval handwritings, and to copy old 
manuscripts with accuracy. 

Perhaps, after all, the most useful part of these volumes 
will be the appendices containing lists of authorities. It 
is impossible in so short a compass to supersede these 
authorities or to give any adequate digest of them. 
Mr. Brodrick labours at the oar: but too often his pages 
are little more than a summary of our old friend, the 
“Annual Register.” The plain fact is that the only really 
pleasant way of reading history is to get behind both the 
historians and the annalists and to read the living letters 
and lively memoirs of the day. The memoirs alone explain 
the French Revolution: the English Court of the late 
eighteenth century will become intelligible only to those 
who read Fanny Burney’s diary. Similarly, the Hutchinson 
memoirs and the Verney papers throw a flood of light on 
the Civil War times: and the Paston letters alone give 
you back the England of the Wars of the Roses. 

If, then, these volumes gave us only a summary of 
authorities, they would be immensely valuable. But they 
give us much more. They supply us with a set of invalu- 
able reference-books for our libraries: and they provide 
for students bocks which, in tone and temper, are admir- 
ably adapted for giving the first impressions of English 
history. 








THE SIGN 


** As like as brother to brother 
Is Love to Lust; 
How can I tell, my Mother, 
Love from Lust ? 


‘“* The eyes of each are as springs 

Clear and sweet ; 

On the shoulders of each are wings— ” 
**Child on the feet, 


“On the feet of Love are wings! 
On the feet of Lust 
For a sign and a warning clings 
A little dust.” 
R. ELLIs ROBERTS. 





LANDSCAPE IN THE BRONTE 
NOVELS 


It is possible that no one will again convey within the 
pages of a single work the sense of atmosphere with which 
Emily Bronté informed “ Wuthering Heights.” These 
and a few poems are all that her genius has left to us; 
she died at the outset of her career, and her reputation 
would seem to be sustained less by her own literary 
efforts than by the magnificent success which her elder 
sister achieved. 

Upon examining the book in question we find that the 
descriptions of scenery are in all cases brief, though extra- 
ordinarily effective; they are used for no purposes of 
padding but simply because they are essential to thestory 
itself, as inevitable as the unfolding of the plot. Swin- 
burne in his sympathetic note on the Brontés affirms that 
there was indeed ‘‘ a dark unconscious instinct of primitive 
nature-worship in the passionate great genius of Emily 
Bronté which found no corresponding quality in ther 
sisters,” 

Hers was what he calls the “‘ tragic use of landscape ” ; 
her love for the moors, he says : 


exhales as a fresh wild odour from a bleak shrewd soil, from every 
storm-swept page of ‘‘ Wuthering Heights.”’ All the heart of the 
league-long billows of rolling and ‘breathing and brightening'heather is 
blown with the breath of it on our faces as we read ; and all the wind 
and all the sound and all the fragrance and freedom and gloom and 
glory of the high north moorland. 


The Spirit of Place possessed her; she had tracked it to 
its inmost shrine. The love of the “ brown hills” was in 
her blood recalling the passionate lines of her great con- 
temporary, Elizabeth Browning : 


My own hills! Are you ware of me my hills 

How I burn toward you? Do you feel to-night 
The urgency and yearning of my soul 

As sleeping mothers feel the sucking babe 

And smile? . .. Still ye go 

Your own determined, calm, indifferent wa 
Toward sunrise, shade by shade, and light & light. 


And as that beloved prospect from Bellosguardo across 
the serene and shining Val D’Arno to the purple hills of 
Vallombrosa and the ‘“‘silver spear-points” of the 
Carrara mountains, with the green length of the plain 
broken by the white City of Flowers, was dear to 
Elizabeth Browning, so were the bleak grey moorlands 
above Haworth dear to the heart of Emily Bronté. No 
one who has seen the beauty of those moors béyond 
Keighley in August when the pink flush of blossoming 
heather clothes them with a glory of colour can ever forget 
the sight. It is with a cry of sharpest nostalgia that 
Catherine Earnshaw recounts to Nellie Deans her dream 
of finding herself in Heaven. 


Heaven [she says] did not seein to be my home, and I broke my 
heart with weeping to come back to earth, and the angels were so 
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t 
that they flung me out into the middle of the heath on the top o 
Wathering Heights where I awoke sobbing for joy. 


In this poignant passage we obtain a glimpse of 
the feeling Emily Bronté had for those wind-swept spaces 
where her childhood had been spent—of her craving for 
them when for a time she was transplanted to the uncon- 
genial atmosphere of a foreign school. She writes of 
them always with an incontestable truth, as of things 
yee dear and familiar and intimate, with the result 
that they e to the reader suggestive word-pictures 
that linger in the memory. 

Perhaps there is nothing more pathetic in the whole 
book than the scene where Catherine Linton, having torn 
her pillow in fevetish frenzy, proceeds to pull out the 
feathers and arrange them one by one on the sheet. 


That's a turkey’s [she murmured to herself], and this is a wild-duck’s, 
and this is a pigeon’s. Ah, they put pigeon's feathers into the pillows 
—no wonder I couldn't die! And:here isa moor-cock’s, and this— 
Ishould know it among a thousand—it's a lapwing’s. bonny bird 
wheeling over our heads in the middle of the moor! It wanted to get 
to its nest, for the clouds had touched the swells and it felt rain 
coming. This feather was picked up from the heath. The bird was 
not shot; we saw its nest in the winter full of little skelétons, 


Always homesick for the Heights, she tells Linton, when 
he puts some golden crocuses on her pillow: ‘ These are 
always the earliest flowers at the Heights—they remind 
me of soft thaw winds and nearly-melted snow.” 


The snow has quite gone-down here, darling [Linton says in reply] 
and I only see two white spots on the whole range of moors ; the sky 
is blue and the larks are singing, and the becks and brooks are brim 
full. 


Thus in a few words she gives us a picture delicately 
fashioned of the tardy Yorkshire spring, and we know that 
she must have watched these things happen until they 
had become a part of her life. 

Every word of description in “‘ Wuthering Heights” 
accentuates the tragic gloom of ihe story so that it seems 
to become incorporated with the remote, lonely moorland, 
wild, grey and desolate, that forms its background. 
And throughout with a consummate if half-anconsciouws 
art Emily Bronté voices her own passionate love for the 
grey solittudes around Haworth. She expresses it most 
definitely in the words of the elder Catherine in her 
moments of acute nostalgia for her childhood’s home. 
For Catherine is always an alien at the Grange; in her 
last ilimess she urges Nellie Deans to pull up the blinds 
that she may see the distant light shining at Wuthering 
Heights, and open the window that she may feel the wind 
as it “comes straight from the moors.’”’ One ofthe most 
perfect passages of description is given just before that 
last terrible meeting of Catherine and Heathcliff. It is 
full of quiet calm, as if to show in greater contrast the wild, 
passionate scene that follows it : 


Gimmerton chapel bells were still ringing and the full mellow flow 
of the beck came soothingly to the ear. It was a sweet substitute for 
the yet absent murmur of the summer foliage which drowned that 
masic about the Grange when the trees were in leaf. At Wuthering 
Heights it always sounded on quiet days following a great thaw or a 
season of steady rain. 


One is, perhaps, glad that this wild book has a peaceful 
and happy conclusion. It ends in the words of Mr. Lock- 
wood, as he stands beside the grave of the elder Catherine 
which had been “ dug on a green slope in the corner of 
the kirkyard where the wall is so Low that heath and 
bilberry plants have climbed over it from the moor” : 


I lingered [he says] round them under that pei sky ; watched the 
moths fluttering among the heath and harebells, listened to the soft 
wind breathing through the grass and wondered how any one could 


ever imagine unquiet slumbers for the sleepers in that quiet earth. 


In her preface to “ Wuthering Heights,” written after 
the death of her sister, Charlotte Bronté indignantly 
Sfaseae the idea that the book was by the author of 
. ane Eyre ”—"' an earlier and ruder attempt by the same 


It is impossible rot towonder now at this inspired 


pen. 
For it is certain that few Bronté 


suggestion of the critics. 





lovers will readily admit the superiority of “Jane Eyre " 
or “Villette” over ‘‘ Wuthering Heights.” “ Wuthering 
Heights” has not the sustained dramatic force, the thrilling 
interest, of ‘Jane Eyre,” nor the bitter humour, the 
perfect development that characterise “ Villette.’ Butas 
a work of art not a few have found it incontestably 
superior. There is scarcely a sentence one would wish to 
change. The fundamental fault of its construction vanishes 
with the second reading. The reader may be a little con- 
fused at first—may find himself unable to discover who is 
who. The manner of its narration by an old housekeeper 
to the tenant, Mr. Lockwood, who at times intervenes with 
his. own story, told also in the first person, is essentially 
awkward. These faults are the faults of mexperience, 
and ignorance of technical form; they cannot mar the 
book as a whole any more than the absurd scene of 
“‘ Baconess Ingram of Ingram Park ” can mar the immortal 
history of ‘‘ Jane Eyre.” 

Charlotte Bronté is never lavish of description. In 
‘* Jane Eyre,” indeed, there is little scope for it, the story 
rushes on at too great a pace, yet the scenes are engraved 
eternally upon the memory. Itisin ‘‘ Shitley’’—probably 
the least read of her books—that Charlotte Bronté’s use 
of landscape is most prominent, yet even there she is 
always economical of her local colour. We feel at once 
that, like Emily’s, it is autobiographical, that when she 
writes of the moors it is of familiar things deeply engraved 
upon a receptive, observant mind. There is an antoreet- 
table scene where Caroline Helston describes how she 
once watched the clouds come down from the mountains : 


I stood at the window an hour watching them. The hills seemed 
rolled in a sullen mist, and when the rain fell in whitening sheets they 
were blotted trom the prospect, they were washed from the world, 


We know, too, that Haworth is in her mind when she 
writes of wandering across the ‘* boundless waste of deep 
heather, seeing nothing but wild sheep, hearing nothing 
but the cries of wild birds.” Those desolate solitudes 
were as dear to her as to het sister, but she had not quite 
the same poignant gift of expressing them. I think the 
reason of this may be found in the fact that Emily Bronté 
was a poet in asense that neither of her sisters were; she 
had the delicate discrimination, the art of observing 
nature from the fine standpoint of the poet. Charlotte 
Bronté comes nearest to it when she describes St. John's 
last look at the moors before he leaves for India: 


The breeze was from the west ; it came over the hills sweet with 
scents of heath and rush; the sky was of stainless blue... . We 
reached the first stragglers of a battalion of rocks guarding a sort of 
pass beyond which the beck rushed down a waterfall and where still, 
a little further on, the mountain shook off turf and flower, had only 
heath for raiment and crag for gem; where it guarded the forlorn 
hope of solitude and a last refuge for silence. 


The ending of “ Villette” is ushered in with a strange 
force; she seems to break through the Bronté restraint 
and reserve; she will not write of the tragedy in words, 
but we feel it, sinister and foreboding, in every line : 


The skies hang full and dark, a rack sails from the west ; the clouds 
cast themselves into strange forms—arches and broad radiations; 
there rise resplendent mornings, glorious, royal, purple as monarch in 
his state . . . the heavens are one flame. .. . 


That storm roared frenzied for seven days ; it did not cease till the 
Atlantic was strewn with wrecks. Not till the destroying angel of 
tempest had achieved his perfect work would he fold the wings whose 
waft was thunder—the tremor of whose plumes was storm, 


The story of the Brontés has teen told too often. But 
we know in the words of Charlotte Bronté (in which she 
briefly alludes to the ever-present tragedy of their 
brother Bramwell)—that they had been called upon to 
‘contemplate near at hand and for a long time, the 
terrible effects of talents misused and faculties abused.” 
There can be little doubt fhat this sinister influence, 
obtruding upon the serenity of the lonely Yorkshire 
parsonage, exercised a strong effect upon the thoughts 
and the writings of all three sisters, It gave a certain 
morbidity to the work of both Charlotte and Anne; 
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ble to shake themselves free from it. | and in poetry alone was he able tomake men see the gl 
ae Pee ng Hepat of red ge " saieed and so to inflame them with his 


But Emily Bronté may be said to have regarded it with a 
sense of detachment. In its wildest, most lawless, most 
passionate scenes, “ Wuthering Heights’’ is never 
morbid; the incidents are related with a sang-froid, a 
calmness that are the more surprising when we consider 
the source that inspired them. We detect in it the spirit 
which would not surrender—which made Emily Bronté 
desire to meet death “standing up”—a something dour 
and unquenchable in her nature, stubborn in its resist- 
ance to the worst onslaughts of fate. Of her Charlotte 
Bronté writes that “day by day when I saw with what a 
front she met suffering I looked on her with an anguish of 
wonder and love ... I have never seen her parallel in 
anything.” ; 

ummer after summer the moors from Keighley to 
Haworth are clad in their garb of royal purple and one 
may still wander among those solitudes—hearing nothing 
but the cries of wild birds and the murmur of the swollen 
beck as it flows over the pebbles—and dream of the brave 
sisters who against such fearful odds gave these immortal 
works to the world. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE 
THE LATER POEMS OF WILLIAM MORRIS 


Haz.itT in one of the greatest passages of his prose made 
a kind of epic of the adventures of Coleridge’s mind among 
the arts and philosophies and religions of the world, and his 
epic concluded with the bitter reflection that all this mass 
of learning and eloquence had ended in swallowing doses 
of oblivion and in writing paragraphs for the Courier. 
If there were any living writer capable of making such an 
epic about William Morris he would not have to deal only 
with the adventures of a mind, with dreams and passive 
experiences, nor would there be any bitterness of disap- 
pointment in his close. For Morris, who began like Coleridge 
with a poetry of pure romance and who rivalled even 
Coleridge in his curiosity and learning, was never even 
threatened by the dangers that overcame Coleridge and 
have weakened so many minds like his. He was not one 
of those who cannot find their way out of dreams into an 
inspiring reality. Romance for him was not an idle refuge 
from facts that he feared, nor did he lose his music with 
his youth. Having dreamt of a beautiful world, he was 
not satisfied with his dream but tried to make it come true. 
He acted as well as thought like a poet, and therefore he 
was able at last to make his poetry out of his own actions. 
The few poets who have done this are the heroes of their 
kind, and they die in a glory of victory like that which 
surrounded Nelson at Trafalgar. They are men whom no 
experience can rob of their hope and their passion, who 
love life and yet withstand it, who endure without falling 
into any habit of dull acquiescence, in whom the ardour 
of dawn persists through the burden and heat of the day 
until it is renewed in the flush of sunset. Many even 
of those who most admire Morris have regretted that, 
like Milton, he should have spent so much of his middle 
age upon the bitterness of controversy. They think that 
the great poet, the great artist, was wasted in declaiming 
to indifferent crowds at street corners, They forget what 
a terrible amount of living must go to the making of a few 
great verses; and they, like the rest of the world, seem 
not to be aware that a few poems of Morris’s late life are 
of a different order of greatness from anything which he 
wrote while he was still content to be only a poet and an 
artist. Morris himself would have been angry at any 
attempt to justify his actions by the quality of his writings. 
So great was his desire to better the lives of the poor that 
he came to think of his poetry almost as a stolen amuse- 
ment, and he wrote but little of it in his later years. 
That little may do more at last to persuade the world 
than all his preaching ; for poetry was his proper language 





desire. Yet we may be sure that, unless his desire had 

been strong enough to move him to preach at street 

corners, it would never have moved him to write poetry 

a ‘“* The Message of the March Wind” or ‘‘ Mother and 
gg 

These poems contain secrets of life that were hidden from 
all the other great poets of his time and from all the 
statesmen and philosophers; yet they are expressed in 
words so simple that an age which loves complexity for 
its own sake cannot understand their wisdom and power. 
Men read the “Defence of Guenevere,” and “ Jason,” 
and ‘‘The Earthly Paradise.” But they seem to read 
“Sigurd” but little and ‘‘ Poems by the Way”’ scarcely 
at all. Very likely after ‘The Earthly Paradise” the 
world came to the conclusion that Morris had written 
enough poetry and took it for granted that “ Sigurd” was 
only another long poem of the same kind. But the few 
who have read “Sigurd” know that it is a tale, not of 
things that never have been, but of things that are; that 
Morris chose to tell this story of heroes because life for 
him had become a heroic story full of wonder and beauty 
yet tainted by some malignant power that he, like Sigurd, 
went forth to discover and destroy. The evil things of 
the old Saga, the gold and the magic draught that bewil- 
dered Sigurd, seem in Morris’s poem to be symbols of all 
the evil of life ; and when Sigurd, his mind clouded by 
the potion, rides blindly round the house of Brynhild, he 
seems to be an image of Morris himself ranging about the 
fires of industry and feeling that his strength too is bewil- 
dered by some spell that will not let him pierce them. 
Indeed the forces that make for the death of Sigurd and 
the end of the Nibelungs are vague and inexplicable in 
his telling of the story, as the forces that turn the labours 
of men to ugliness and squalor then seemed vague and 
oe to Morris himself. 

“Sigurd” was published in 1876, and it was about this 
time that his mind began to be troubled with political 
questions. He had long wondered what ailed the modern 
world that it could produce nothing but ugliness. Now 
he saw that this ugliness was the symptom of a deep 
disease, and gradually all his passion and thought were 
gathered together into a desire to cure it. He learnt to 
pity the world with a compassion so great that it left him 
no energy to spare for any more long works of original 
poetry; but in 1885 a series of poems of his began to 
appear in the Commonweal, the paper of the newly founded 
Socialist League. The first of them was ‘‘ The Message of 
the March Wind.” Among others were “ Mother and Son,” 
and “‘ The Half of Life Gone.” All of them were published 
afterwards in ‘Poems by the Way” together with other 
poems new and old of varying merit. ‘‘ Poems by the 
Way” appeared in 1891. Many volumes of minor poetry 
have had more notice and praise than it has ever had; and 
this is my excuse for speaking of it now. I do not know 
why it has been neglected; perhaps because some of the 
poems in it are full of socialism; perhaps because the 
are all very simple; and very likely because the world is 
rather tired of the Earthly Paradise. But whatever the 
reason may be, the world is losing a great deal through its 
neglect. Morris always wrote his poetry too quickly, and 
there are faults of haste even in some of the best of these 
poems; but they are very small faults, while their merits 
are of a kind not to be found in any other poetry of our 
time. Morris had written poetry of pure romance, and 
then he turned away from romance to face the evils of his 
own day. He had looked first into the past and then into 
the present. In these poems he seems to look through the 
present into a future growing out of it and yet flushed 
with all the glory of the past, as if he were watching the 
life of man from a great height at sunset and straining 
towards the distances that would be revealed at dawn. 
But with this breadth of vision he combines the simplicity 
and clearness and poignancy of a ballad written about 
particular men and women. When Shelley dreamed of a 
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golden age to be he could not connect it in any way with 
the t or with men and women as he knew them. 
Something wonderful was to happen, like the rising of 
Demogorgon in “Prometheus Unbound,” and then the 
heart of man and of nature itself would be changed. The 
moon and the earth would sing songs of joy together and 
all harsher sounds would be lost in their music. Shelley 
could think of nothing for regenerated man to do in his 
Paradise except wander among the flowers and write 
poetry about his own happiness, and his regenerated man 
seems to have lost his humanity with his sorrows. But 
Morris thought of the men and women that he knew, not 
transformed by any miraculous change of nature, but 
freed by their own effort from the accidental evils of to- 
day. He imagined for them a life such as he had made 
for himself, full of delightful labours justly requited yet 
free from his own trouble of seeing all the world less 
fortunate than himself. His dream was not of a flowery 
wilderness of beautiful wild creatures, but of a common- 
wealth that should make a well-ordered garden of the 
world, subduing it with happy toil and adorning it with 
noble buildings. He knew by experience what are the 
pleasures that never weary the mind of ee! man, and 
he enumerates them in this passage of “The Day is 
Coming”’ : 
And what wealth then shall be left us 
When none shall gather gold 


To yp bey friend in the market, 
And pinch and pine the sold ? 


Nay, what save the lovely city, 

And the little house on the hill, 

And the wastes and the woodland beauty 
And the happy fields we till ; 


And the homes of ancient stories, 

The tombs of the mighty dead ; 

And the wise men seeking out marvels, 
And the poet’s teeming head ; 


And the painter’s hand of wonder ; 
And the marvellous fiddle-bow, 
And the banded choirs of music : 
All those that do and know. 


Morris is the only poet who could have written such a 
ballad of the hopes of man, for to him alone had those 
hopes become as real and as definite as any tale of real 
men and women was to a ballad-maker. 

But even more moving is the Message of the March Wind 
with its contrast between the delight of happy lovers in 
the beauty of the earth and of the past and the lot of the 
city poor who can never enjoy that beauty. 


From township to township, o'er down and by tillage 
Far far have we wandered and long was the day : 
But now cometh eve at the end of the village, 

Where over the grey wall the church riseth grey. 


There is the delight expressed as only Morris could have 
expressed it; and then the wind blowing from London 
calls to his mind those to whom he cannot communicate 
it even with his magic of words. 


This land we have loved in our hope and our leisure 

For them hangs in heaven, high out of their reach ; 

The wide hills o'er the sea-plain for them have no pleasure, 
The grey homes of their fathers no story to teach. 


The singers have sung and the builders have builded, 

The painters have fashioned their tales of delight ; 

For what and for whom hath the world’s book been gilded, 
When all is for these but the blackness of night? 


But all the elements of his inspiration are most com- 
pletely gathered and fused together in the poem called 
“Mother and Son.” In it a mother tells her baby of all 
the innermost secrets of her heart. The setting of the 

m is so contrived that the poet too is able to speak in 
it of all the things that most deeply move him. The 
mother is a country woman now in London, who can 
contrast the joys of her past life with the miseries of the 
town. 





Now, to thee alone will I tell it 

That thy mother's body is fair, 

In the of the country maidens 
Who pl y with the sun and the air ; 

Who have stood in the row of the reapers 
In the August afternoon, 

Who have sat by the frozen water 

In the high day of the moon, 

When the lights of the Christmas feasting 
Were dead in the house on the hill, 

And the wild geese gone to the salt-marsh 
Had left the winter still. 


In a most wonderful passage she fancies that she can 
whisper these joys into the mind of her child, so that he 
shall keep them through all the labours of his life, 


Ah, son, in the days of thy strife, 

If thy soul could but harbour a dream 
Of the blossom of my life. 

It would be as the sunlit meadows 
Beheld from a tossing sea, 

And thy soul should fook on a vision 
Of the peace that is to be, 


For the son is to carry on the work of the father, who is 
such a one as Morris himself, and the mother dreams 
that her child, begotten unlike the children of the city in 
a great love and hope, shall grow to be the deliverer of the 
world. 

But sure from the wise and the simple 

Shall the mighty come to birth ; 

And fair were my fate, beloved, 

If I be yet on the earth 

When the world is awaken at last, 

And from mouth to mouth they tell 

Of thy love and thy deeds and thy valour, 

And thy hope that none can quell. 


So the poemends. It is full, no doubt, of memories of 
Morris’s own youth, of his own hopes and fears and loves, 
but they are all adapted to the speaker with a divination 
of a woman’s heart such as no other writer except Tolstoy 
could have practised ; and Tolstoy himself, with his oriental 
half despair of man’s efforts could not have practised it 
to so noble a purpose. As an instance of this divination 
I will give a passage in which the mother recognises that 
her child will never again be so much her own as he is 


now. 
Lo amidst London I lift thee, 
And how little and light thou art, 
And thou without hope or fear, 
Thou hope and fear of my heart! 
Lo here thy body beginning, 
O son, and thy soul and thy life ; 
But how will it be if thou livest 
And enterest into the strife, 
And in love we dwell together 
When the man is grown in thee, 
When thy sweet speech I shall hearken, 
And yet 'twixt thee and me 
Shall rise the wall of distance, 
That round each one doth grow, 
And maketh it bard and bitter 
Each other’s thoughts to know. 


There are many other beautiful things in “‘ Poems by the 
Way,” but this, I think, is the chief of them all. Itisa 
poem that no youthful imagination could have produced ; 
for it is full of tie wisdom of years and pain, of hopes 
made real by labour and disappointment, of the love that 
only comes with knowledge. It is as simple as an old 
song because Morris was in no doubt about what he 
desired for himself and for the world; it has ali the 
magical sound and imagery of romance because his dreams 
were fashioned out of real things and with them he 
laboured to make his dreams come true. It is not a kind 
of fairy gift, a charm to make us forget the world; but 
rather a charm to make us love it, for, like the great 
actions of heroes, it gives us a deeper sense of the beauty 
and promise of human life. 
A. CLutton Brock, 


[Next week’s Causerie will be *‘ Verses for Children,” 
by A.] 
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DRAMA 
THE WINTER'S TALE 


It was in the nature of things that the talented and ver- 
satile author of Bootle’s Baby should be attracted by the 
stage. Vast though the public of a popular novelist, how 
much vaster that of even the anpopular playwright! A 
failure has to be witnessed by at least five hundred 
persons, a very much larger audience than is usually 
vouchsafed to a volume of poems or an unsuccessful 
volume of essays; but, when the dramatist is, as in the 
present case, a household word, a classic of heart, hearth 
and home, his or her sphere of influence is capable of 
immense development on the boards of a theatre. I 
admire the way in which Mr. Beerbohm Tree, always sure 
of his audience, has assumed that every one will know 
John Strange Winter. The play requires no title, like a 
conjuring trick at Maskelyne’s; following an idiom it is 
styled simply The Winter’s Tale. And indeed we have all 
come to talk about Pinero’s play and Sutro’s play, or, m 
cases when the management outshines the drama, we say 
** Barker’s production,” ‘‘ Bourchier’s latest.’”” Sooner or 
later all our great philosophic novelists—Hall Caine, 
Robert Hichens, Sir Gilbert Parker, Conan Doyle, 
A. E. W. Mason—become either members of Parliament 
or dramatists. We live in a transition age. It is due 
doubtless to what Ibsen calls somewhere “The law of 
small change.” A great actor has recently become a 
dramatic critic. Dramatic critics are nearly always 
dramatists in pelto. It is inevitable that these emigrants 
should carry some of the luggage of a former existence 
into the new countries of their adoption. 

I once knew an auctioneer’s son who, becoming a lite- 
rary gent, objected to the phrase ‘‘under the circum- 
stances’? because the metaphor suggested the paternal 
hammer. Nothing so morbid has affected our dramatist. 
She is anxious to remind us of former triumphs as a story 
teller. Leontes, though fashionably tailored by Mr. Percy 
McQuoid and disguised for the King of Sicily, is merely 
Bootes ; while the old seaside favourite is physically re- 
incarnated in the baby Perdita, left behind on the beach. 
There is always about this writer’s work a freshness, a 
breezy modernity which concentrates and counteracts for 
us at the same time the essence of the age. An old play- 
goer and an old newspaper reader may be excused, how- 
ever, for pointing out to the younger generation, in the 
spirit of Mr. Algernon Ashton, some of the materials 
which have contributed to this engaging production. 
Readers of a recent and too shortly lived correspondence 
in a contemporary will recognise in ‘‘Are we too 
squeamish ?”’ the germ of the Trinacrian monarch’s final 
decision and subsequent remorse. ‘‘ Should women vote ? ”’ 
contained, I believe, the chrysalis of Paulina; her too 
sanguine confidence in a coup de l'enfant or in the senti- 
mentality of Leontes, and especially the treatment she 
received, recall the disappointment of the suffragettes 
with Mr. Asquith. But from her magnanimous error she 
solved the puzzling question: “Is marriage a failure ?” 
*Upjudicial separation by Statute for sixteen years” 
should appeal to Sir Gorell Barnes and might pacify Sir 
Walter Phillimore. You see what Paulina Tanqueray 
would have become in another sphere of life: the cham- 
pion of women’s rights, and apparently an art collector, a 
sort of Mrs. Jack Gardiner, with a partiality for Giulio 
Romano. Unnecessarily wilful and unpleasantly Nor- 
wegian is the character of Mopsa. Admirers of Robert 
Louis Stevenson will be delighted to renew acquaintance 
with Prince Florizel, ‘“‘the handsomest tobacconist in 
London,” played with great spirit by Mr. Basil Gill, who 
nevertheless requires a few dancing lessons from his 
charming partner, Miss Viola Tree. With some difficulty 
I obtained a book of the words and find that the censor 
has suppressed several topical allusions, which might have 
got a hand from an unfashionable audience, “The 





Emperor of Russia was my father ” did not reach me in the 
balcony, and the play has been considerably cut for stage 
purposes ; but all lovers of Wintereana will be glad to 
learn from Mr. Tree that the text is quite pure. It still 
seems a great deal too long; but of this it is unfair to 
speak until one has witnessed the sixth performance by 
the Gregorian or Garrick calendar. With a little ingentity, 
and editing of the first scene, the exposure of Perdita 
(quite a pure exposure) might have finished act one; and 
Time’s monologue, one of the lamest apologies for romantic 
drama which I have ever heard from Mr. Walkley, might 
be shortened with advantage. Many of the audience 
seemed to relish the reference to a recent controversy on 
criticism : 


ms 


There is no truth at all in the oracle, 
The season shall proceed. 


The very welcome thunder which immediately follows 
and the death of Cranquebille, 1 mean Mamilius, proved 
in the words of Zadkiel’s almanac “that people at this 
time of the year should avoid making rash statements.” 
The dignity of Mr. Arthur Bourchier (I mean Leontes), 
however, did not suffer; I am of a jealous disposition 
myself, and my sympathy went out to him. This, I 
think, is the greatest praise I can humbly offer that admir- 
able actor Mr. Arthur Bourchier (I mean Mr. Charles 
Warner) in his interpretation of a dismal part, which is 
rightly compared (in the preface to the book of the words) 
with the dreary Admetus of Euripides. Mrs. Tree acted 
so well as Paulina that when she announced Hermione’s 
death I was entirely taken in. I felt somewhat indignant 
that we were going to be cheated out of Miss Ellen Terry 
for the rest of the evening. I thought of organising a 
riot; and then I suddenly remembered that I had not 
paid for my seat. A policeman on duty however assured 
me that Hermione came to life again. He had witnessed 
the rehearsal as a representative of the Lord Chamberlain 
who said he was unable to get through the play in manu- 
script without going to sleep. How fortunete we are in 
possessing an intelligent official who can depute to a man 
of letters, an officer of the most potent, if not the most 
intellectual, force in the country, the task of keeping out 
anything natural or human or probable from the stage: 
never intended I am sure for the presentation of common 
experiences or so-called artistic and psychological situa- 
tions. But for him (economical of my pronouns my com- 
pliments are intended for the Lord Chamberlain and the 
policeman) who knows what Mrs. Winter’s Tale might 
have been. All that horrid story about George IV. and 
Perdita might have been raked up. Unwholesome dis- 
cussions about morganatic bathing and mixed marriages 
would have filled the Press, especially at the present silly 
season. Morbid crowds would have flocked to the 
Wallace Collection to see the wretched woman’s picture. 
No! such stories are all very well for the closet, for 
history, for the Royal Academy, or for Mrs. Winter's 
shilling seaside books, but not for our pure and noble 
stage. Asa writer in a Scotch paper of August 29 said: 

The poor critic is puzzled to know how to treat them; if he should 
denounce them he simply directs attention to them and draws those 
who seek to a place where it may be found. To familiarise minds 
with the seamy side of human life is to prepare the way for a race of 
degenerates. There are at present alarming symptoms of a recru- 


descence of the sex problem which it was fondly hop 
ten years ago, 


I cannot be sufficiently grateful to that journal for striking 
this note of warning. 

Let us consider how The Winter’s Tale would have been 
treated by Mr. Shaw or one of his parasites, keeping in 
perspective our Scotch critic. Hermione would have been 
guilty; Mamilius would have lived, a wreck of a child, 
inheriting all the bohemian tastes of his real father, 
Polixenes. The pulmonary trouble, derived from 
Hermione, of which Doctor Camomillo had warned the 
mother, would have manifested itself before the end of 
Act ii., and the lad would have displayed no taste for the 
manly sports distinguishing the healthy public Sicilian 


had expired some 
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schoolboy. Paulina, an ex-sister of Charity, proprietress 
of a nen yer café chantant, would have ——_ a 
to asa — picture in one of the disgraceful turns 
which stain the Sicilian variety stage. There, she would 
be recognised from the box by the neuropathic Leontes. 
We should have heard, we may be sure, more of the 
Scandinavian ladysmaid Mopsa, the one discordant note 
as #¢ is in an otherwise fine play which brings the scent of 
Theocritean Vetch over the footlights. I can imagine 
even the title with which Mr. Shaw would have endowed 
his unpleasantly suggestive dramalet: Ask Mamilius or 
Draw tt mild—some hideous double entente of that sort. 
But why dwell on what we have fortunately escaped ? 
Let us be thankful not for the small mercies but the great 
ones afforded us by Mr. Tree, though his absence from the 
caste makes one think of Elsinore without the ghost. Miss 
Ellen Terry, of whom Madam Bernhardt said: ‘‘She is 
not a great actress, but she is more a woman than all the 
women in the world,” belies and endorses the epigram; 
for here you see her a great actress, a great personality 
and, I may almost say, a great religion. Miss Viola Tree 
need not fear that we shall accuse her of superstition in 
that she should ‘‘kneel and implore her blessing.” 
Mrs. Tree, is, of course, admirable, as usual,in her gesture, 
and particularly in rendering the blank verse, never alas! 
a very high quality in the Zale. The irritating clipped 
words: the continual crasis, as it used to be called; the 
siovenly compression of three syllables into one in order 
to make the verses scan, evince great carelessness on the 
part of the smart set in looking after their language, let 
alone their morals. No wonder that Presydent Rusefelt 
and Father Vorn and the Scotch critic are advocating 
reformation, and except that I see a certain symbolisme 
voulue I would chide Mrs, Winter, who writes all her novels 
in delightful and straightforward English. 


RoBERT Ross, 








FINE ART 
THE GARDEN STUDIO 


Ir is strange that many people, interested in art, are 
unaware of the existence of an exhibition of extreme 
interest, which is open to the public each Saturday and 
Sunday afternoon—the ‘‘Garden Studio’’ of that great 
painter of romance, Edward Burne-Jones. The studio is 
situated in the garden at the back of the “ Grange,” the 
house to which the artist moved in 1867, and where he 
chiefly lived until his death in 1898. It is entered from 
Liscar Terrace, the road which runs at the back of the 
garden, and a few yards from the door can still be seen the 
long narrow slit in the wall through which large canvases 
were passed. In the re-arranged interior will be found 
most of Burne-Jones’s unfinished pictures—indeed, all the 
paintings in the room, with the exception of the Fall of 
Lucifer, are unfinished—and many beautiful pencil draw- 
ings. To students this exhibition is of extreme value and 
interest, showing as it does the methods and technique, and 
—more than these—the unwearying patience and loving 
care which Burne-Jones so ungrudgingly gave to every- 
thing relating tohis work. So that this studio contains not 
only the visible proofs of the master’s care and labour, but 
also that invisible virtue which is the essence of all art. 
Here among his canvases and drawings are many interesting 
examples of his untiring application to the smallest and 
most technical details. The unfinished Merlin and Vivien 
hangs here, a witness to his scrupulous honesty of work- 
manship, as it was abandoned, though well advanced, on 
account of the paint not holding firmly enough to the 
canvas, but showing a tendency to peel off. Here also, 
laid aside, possibly for some technical fault, are the 
beginnings of the Garden of Pan and the fair cymbal-beat- 
ing Aurora, clad in flame colour, and passing with lovely 
delicate feet along the cool-coloured waterway. Facing 
the door hangs the large picture of Love’s Wayfaring, 





abandoned at the call of Death. This canvas was among 
the Jast of the large pictures on which the artist was 
engaged, and would have been, had he lived to finish it, 
one of his most important works. The first sketch for it 
was begun as far back as 1871, in pencil. On the right 
of the door on entering hangs a large study of it on brown 
paper; but the work on the large canvas has gone hardly 
further than the drawing and primary monochrome paint- 
ing, and is indeed in one place not yet drawn, It repre- 
sents Love standing in a chariot, which is being drawn 
down a marrow street by lovers. All who meet this Car of 
Love must tumm and become a yoke-fellow with those 
already harnessed to it. Among the pencil drawings on 
the high stand which runs down the centre of the studio, 
will be noticed a charming study of the head of one of the 
girls harnessed to the chariot; a subtle curious face, in 
whose beauty there is “some strangeness,” a little far from 
the Burne-Jones ‘‘ type,” which is so clear in the beauti- 
ful beginning of the Venus Concordia, which hangs on the 
right on entering, and just under the Passing of Venus— 
a design in water-colour for tapestry, which was the last 
design worked on by the master. In Venus Concordia 
which is a lovely antithesis to Venus Discordia—in which 
Venus and the attendant Furies watch, sinister and bale- 
ful, ariot of discord and murder—the peace of the still 
garden where she sits enthroned is walled in, and lovers 
wander here across the tender grass, or rest under Spring 
trees. Cupid—a little child—sleeps on the steps of the 
throne, at the feet of Venus, and the three Graces stand 
at her right hand. In her left she holds an apple, and 
delicate columbines blossom at her feet. This picture was 
begun by a pencil drawing in the same year as the great 
Leve’s Wayfaring, and was, together with the Venus Dis- 
cordia, part of the design for the large triptych of the story 
of “ Troy Town,” of which the Wheel of Fortune is the 
completed part. In this unfinished canvas of Venus 
Concordia the painting has just arrived at the stage when 
monochrome has begun to gleam into colour, and here the 
student can easily follow some of the rather elaborate 
methods which the master employed. First a pencil 
sketch was made, with studies in elaborate detail, this 
was generally followed by a small water: colour from which 
was made a large coloured drawing, generally of the size 
of the intended picture, and from this the drawing on the 
final canvas was copied, and more studies made. Only 
then was the final painting commenced. As can be noted 
in this picture, the design was first painted in thick mono- 
chrome-—plainly visible in the sleeping Cupid at the foot 
of the throne—and was then left to dry, often for 
months. 

On this foundation was begun the last painting, visible 
in the face of Venus, which is beginning to gain the final 
finish of surface. 

To Burne-Jones the duty of an artist incladed the 
laborious training of a craftsman, and the careful study 
of the materials used in ‘his art; the permanence of the 
colours, the quality of the canvas, and such details of a 
merely technical nature. 

He once told a student that his chief difficulty had 
been the arrangement of drapery, and that he considered 
this branch of art to be dying out. To what perfection 
he brought it, and with what labour, can be seen notably 
in the delicate pencil studies of sleeves for The Annun- 
citation and of draperies for The Days of Creation. These 
studies, together with many others, of hands, feet, 
heads, armour, and the lovely drawing of Madonna lilies, 
would in themselves form an exhibition of supreme 
interest. Among them are small studies for the large 
design of Fortitude, a small full-length nude figure study, 
a head with close helmet of plate and chain armour, 
and a little tinted sketch; while among those used as 
illustrations are to be found twelve designs for the tale of 
Pygmalion and the Image, and for the story of Perseus 
ten designs in water-colour on brown paper, with a broad 
and elaborately decorated border. 

The last years of the artist’s life were to have been 
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devoted to Arthur in Avalon and Love’s Wayfaring, and 
the designs which hang in the studio of the Hii Fairies 
were intended as a pendant to the former, One regrets 
that there are no studies here for the picture itself, those 
belonging to it having passed into the hands of the owner 
of the finished painting. There is said to be an oil design 
for this picture in the possession of Lady Burne-Jones, 
but it differs considerably from the larger canvas. 
Attention should be called, among other pictures, to the 
lovely, small unfinished oil of Cupid and Psyche, where the 
dull-robed Cupid catches in his arms the falling figure of 
his beloved, while, as a dark background, flows the Styx, 
under the sombre hills. Against the darkness float and 
fall roses of flame and paler flame. Here too can be seen 
the fine single figure design of Fortitude standing upon a 
rampart unmoved amid the arrows of the enemy, and the 
design of the Sirens, which was not completed: a ship 
entering a rocky harbour between two rows of sirens, who 
watch its approach with strange sidelong gaze. A small 
oil of The Ring given to Venus should not go unnoticed. 
It would require too much space to enumerate more of 
the works contained in this Gallery, which forms a fair 
and fitting monument to the unfailing labour for, and love 
of, Art, of the painter of A World of Dreams. 


ART IN AMERICA 


THE tariff on works of art, a topic of perennial interest to 
American dealers and collectors, is being hotly discussed 
again in the States owing to a curious case now pending in 
the Courts. Towards the end of July there arrived in New 
York Gainsborough’s portrait of the Countess of Bristol, 
invoiced by Messrs. Agnew as possessing a value of 
£3094. This figure appears to have excited the suspicions 
of the custom house authorities, and the picture was sent 
to one of the Government’s official valuers, ‘‘ Appraiser”’ 
Fowler, who advanced the value to £4000. Subsequently 
inquiries were made in London, with the result that the 
painting was said to be worth “at least” {6000. There- 
upon the case came before Judge Somerville for re- 
valuation, who, acting on the information received from 
London, advanced the value of the painting from £3094, 
the entered or invoice value, to £0000, approximately 
roo per cent. Now as by United States law the seizure 
limit is only 50 per cent, the Government is entitled to 
seize the Gainsborough and hold it for rate unless a full 
board of three general appraisers reduces the increase 
made by Judge Somerville. This case will be of special 
interest to dealers in England, for more than one old- 
established firm has failed to effect a sale with American 
customers by refusing to invoice works of art at less than 
their real value, a practice which the average American 
collector regards as an ordinary business procedure. 

Further light is shed on America’s attitude towards art 
by an action which has roused the greatest indignation 
among artists and connoisseurs. The Art-Students 
League, a prominent New York society, was preparing to 
send out its usual illustrated catalogue of students’ work, 
when the entire issue was seized by an agent of the 
“Society for the Suppression of Vice,” who not merely 
alleged that the nude studies reproduced were ‘‘ immoral,”’ 
but caused the young lady acting as publisher to be 
arrested and imprisoned. She has now been released on 
bail, and if the society’s case falls through her friends 
intend to take steps to punish the agent for her unjustifi- 
able arrest. The leading artists and connoisseurs in the 
States are determined to “ push the fight vigorously,” for 
such actions, if upheld by law, would not only make figure 
painting an impossible profession for an American, but 
degrade the inhabitants of the States in the eyes of all 
civilised peoples who recognise the importance and sanctity 
of the art. ‘ 

A few new acquisitions made by American galleries, if 
less sensational, are worthy to be mentioned. Of these 
the most important is the purchase for the Chicago Art 





Institute of El Greco’s Assumption of the Virgin, a fine 
example of the master, which was originally in the Church 
of S. Desntene El Antigo in Toledo, whence it found its 
way through the hands of the Bourbon Prince to Messrs. 
Durand-Ruel’s galleries in Paris, where it was on exhibi- 
tion about eighteen months ago. 

The Metropolitan Museum of New York has wisely 
decided to set aside a special room for new acquisitions— 
which may thus be seen without searching by regular 
visitors to the Museum—and among the works now on view 
there are Whistler’s Woman in Grey, and three pictures b 
Monet and one by Pissarro, which Mr. Wm. Churc 
Osborne has lent to the Museum. These are the first 
examples of French impressionist painting to be hung in 
the Museum, and they are existing much attention. 








MUSIC 
THE PROMENAVE CONCERTS—II 


AT the end of three weeks of Promenade Concerts a sum- 
mary of their events may be taken as indicative of the 
general scheme adopted for the ten weeks season, although 
there are many good things to come, both among new and 
old works. In writing of the first night I described it as 
an old scene re-enacted, but the weeks which followed it 
have shown a distinctly new character in the programmes, 
the performances and the audiences. First, to summarise 
the programmes : although the official labels have disap- 
peared, Monday night belongs, and will belong all through 
the season, to Wagner. We have had the usual popular 
selections, including on last Monday the Prelude to Parsifal 
and the “ Charfreitagszauber” from the sam. The only 
new one has been Miss Perceval Allen’s singing of Isolde’s 
“Erzahlung an Brangane,”’ which had not been heard on 
a London concert platform before, and as a performance 
it was not particularly remarkable. The plan of grouping 
the Wagner excerpts into a programme by themselves, 
apart from the undeniable fact of their popularity, is pro- 
bably a wise one, because we then settle down to receive 
a series of incomplete impressions, and can do better 
justice to them than when they are sandwiched in between 
finished works of art. At the same time I must confess 
to finding the Monday nights most unsatisfying musical 
fare, and it must be supposed that the lovers of them are 
of two kinds chiefly ; those who know Wagner’s works so 
well that a taste of his music lets them again into the 
enjoyment of whole scenes from his dramas, and those 
who know nothing about them whatsoever, but just take 
delight in the colour and glitter of the thing. To anyone 
who has the rather old-fashioned habit of going to a con- 
cert simply to hear music, Monday night at the Promenades 
must be rather unsatisfactory. | 

The only other devoted night is Friday, which has 
become more strictly sacred to Beethoven than it was last 
year. This is such an unalloyed delight that I should be 
the last to wish to quarrel with the plan, especially as it 
does not exclude the overtures of Beethoven from the 
other nights; moreover, the plan seems thoroughly 
popular with the audience, the gaps which used to be 
apparent on Friday nights are there no longer. The 
**promenaders”’ stand as closely packed as on other 
nights, the corners of the balconies are well filled. Oppo- 
sition to the reserved night principle, however, makes me 
doubt the wisdom of the Beethoven night, especially as 
personally I should so willingly think it a happy excep- 
tion. The great benefit of these concerts is that they 
feed all worthy forms of musical taste, and a whole 
programme of besthoves may be more than some can 
stand, while such occasional interpolations as we have 
had do not create the needed variety. By the time 
this appears in print, three symphonies will have been 
given, that is as far as the Eroica, but as this is neces- 
sarily written before the third Friday night, I can only 
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remark on the good performances of the first two. They 
have, indeed, been good, though not perfect, the chief 
weakness being in the horns. The first was played better 
than the second, but the second was played in an atmo- 
sphere of such extreme heat that to listen was a severe 
physical difficulty, so what must it have been to play and 
to conduct! Two pianoforte Concertos have been given ; 
the early “‘Mozartean” one in C major, gracefully played by 
Mr. Edward Isaacs, and the “ Emperor,” which Mr. York 
Bowen played very skilfully. These two placed in close con- 
junction are full of interest; the one is neat and carefully 
executed without any great utterance or even beauty that 
amounts to much more than classical elegance, while in 
the other, Beethoven wielded at the height of his manhood 
all the force gained in his student work, to express what 
wasinhim, The first movement seems to struggle for 
adequate expression, the second to attain it in its serene 
tenderness, while the last bursts into exulting triumph. 
These, with the two beautiful romances for violin and 
orchestra, the three ‘‘ Leonora overtures and a good many 
songs and arias from Fidelio, all of which were sung only 
indifferently, have so far made up the Beethoven 
programmes, while the remainder of the symphonies, the 
concertos and overtures are al] to come. 

The other four nights of the week are much less easily 
summed up, and this is the particular character of the 
present season. Years ago there was a definitely classical 
night, Tuesday, I think, which dealt with Mozart and 
Haydn, Schubert, Mendelssohn and Brahms; Wednesday 
was Tchaikovsky, while Thursday and Saturday were 
** popular,” which then seemed to mean the same as 
second-rate. Then came the Strauss epidemic, and he 
seemed to invade almost every one’s territory. At an 
rate, that classical night was happily lost. For why tell 
people that beautiful music which they can enjoy is 
classical? They naturally begin to think they cannot 
enjoy it. Now, instead, we have four nights filled with 
some form of interesting music, from Bach, whose suite 
in B minor for flute and strings and Brandenburg Con- 
certo No. 2 have already been heard, onwards through a 
long line too numerous to be mentioned individually. A 
few of them have been Mozart’s Concertante Symphony 
in E flat for violin and viola and his lovely symphony in E 
flat, No. 39; Mendelssohn’s favourite scherzo from the Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, and his piano concerto in G minor; 
Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony and Rosamunde Ballet; 
and Brahms’s first symphony and two Hungarian Dances. 
A number of other composers, Weber, Berlioz, Dvorak, 
Humperdinck, and others are all most happily repre- 
sented, not forgetting Strauss, whom, of course, no one 
could wish to be excluded. ‘Don Juan” and “Till 
Eulenspiegel’ are the only two tone-poems of his yet 
heard, though “Don Quixote” and “Tod und Verk- 
larung”’ are promised. Apparently ‘‘ Ein Heldenleben”’ is 
not to be given. This cosmopolitan method of selecting 
the programmes is in reality the best way to help to form 
public taste. With the unnatural barriers between classic 
and modern removed, people have a better opportunity of 
comparing and learning to sift for themselves the wheat 
from the chaff. Of course it gives them plenty of chance 
for accepting chaff for wheat, but they very rarely fail to 
recognise the good grain when they get it, and the fact 
that now there are no half-empty nights is a good test of 
the success of the plan. 

A word should be said about the new works, or works 
new to England, which have been already produced, 
although nothing very striking has appeared. Asymphony 
in E flat by the Russian composer, Gliére, was the most 
important; a clever piece of work showing more skill in 
using the material chosen than power of finding first-rate 
musical ideas. In other words Gliére is no genius but a 
clever and enthusiastic com tr. Next in interest stands 
Vaughan Williams’s ‘‘ Norfolk Rhapsody,” and here the 
composer cannot be criticised in the same way because his 
material is all frankly stolen from the songs of Norfolk 
peasantry, However, he has made a really charming piece 





of music out of these folk-songs, and so the rhapsody is 
worth having. In the same concert a pleasing, if rather 
monotonous suite for oboe and strings by Fini Henriques 
was played. A programme piece, ‘‘ Baba Jaga,”’ by A. Liadoff 
shows a good deal of cleverness, but is not particularly 
good music, and Busoni’s suite “ Turandot” hardly sounded 
like music at all. If the “novelties” have not been of 
much importance the general course of the concerts has 
been extremely interesting and should be increasingly so, 
and the orchestral playing has been almost uniformly 
good. The brass is the least good section of the orchestra, 
and Mr. Wood seems to have but little realisation of its 
relation to the rest of the players. It is not only in for- 
tissimo passages, but the defect is often more serious in 
delicate passages of orchestration, where a smudge of brass 
spoils the colouring. This is curious since Mr. Wood 
undoubtedly has a very nice sense for orchestral colour. 
In spite of this we have to thank him for many very fine 
performances of some of the most beautiful music ever 


written. 
H.C. C. 








FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


MEssRS, GEORGE HARRAP and Company will issue simul- 
taneously, in thirteen volumes, on or about October 15, 
the Complete Works of Shakespeare, reprinted from the 
First Folio and edited, with an introduction to each play, 
complete glossaries and variant readings, by Charlotte 
Porter and H. A. Clarke, with a general introduction by 
Professor Churton Collins. Omissions from the Folio of 
lines given in such single plays as were printed earlier, in 
quartos, are inserted between brackets. Words changed 
in the modern texts are given at the foot of the page, with 
the name of the first edition or editor making the change. 
Shakespeare’s texts have been modernised to suit each 
succeeding epoch, and yet there is practically nothing in 
the form of the Folio which should cause the present-day 
reader any difficulty in reading it. Perhaps the only 
archaism which is not capable of giving pleasure to the 
ordinary reader is the old-fashioned form of the long s; 
the interchangeable 7 and 7, u and v; an occasional y for 
th; and thé for them (an expedient commonly adopted by 
the master-printers of the period to equalise the spacing 
of the lines), and in these unimportant particulars only 
have the present editors taken any liberty with their 
texts. In all other respects they have set before the 
general reader, just as it stands, the only text that can 
claim to be the author’s, 

The index to the collected works of William Hazlitt 
edited by A. R. Waller and Arnold Glover, which has been 
in preparation since the completion of the twelfth volume, 
will be published shortly. ~ 

To the series of bibliographies of great American 
authors in special limited editions which Messrs. Constable 
commenced last year with the Bibliography of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, they will add shortly a Bibliography of the 
Writings of James Russell Lowell, compiled by George 
Willis Cooke. The printing, as in the case of the Biblio- 
graphy of Hawthorne, is on one side of the paper only, 
thus leaving each altermate page blank for any notes or 
comments which the owner may care to add. The edition 
will consist of five hundred and thirty numbered copies, 
of which five hundred will be for sale at twelve shillings 
net. 

“ King Arthur Pendragon” is the title of Mr. Arthur 
Dillon’s forthcoming play, the tragic fable of which closely 
follows Malory. The book will be published early in the 
autumn by Mr. Elkin Matthews. ; 

Messrs, Constable have in the press three collections 
of biographical studies. Mr. John Fyvie’s “ Comedy 
Queens of the Georgian Era” include Lavinia Fenton: 
Charlotte Clark; Catherine Clive; Margaret Woffington ; 
George Anne Bellamy; Francis Abington; Sophia 
Baddeley; Elizabeth Farren; Mary Robinson; Mary 
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Sumbel; Dora Jordan and Harriet Mellar. Mr. Lewis 
Melville, in ‘‘ Victorian Novelists,” devotes chapters to 
Bulwer Lytton ; Disraeli ; Douglas Jerrold ; Samuel Lover ; 
Thackeray; Charles Kingsley; Wilkie Collins; Charles 
Reade ; Anthony Trollope; Whyte-Melville ; Mrs. Gaskell ; 
J. Sheridan Le Fanu; Henry Kingsley; Mrs. Oliphant ; 
ge Payn; Sir Walter Besant and William Black ; and 

r. Leon H. Vincent, in “American Literary Masters,” 
deals with Irving; Prescott; Whittier; Motley; Bryant; 
Emerson; Hawthorne; Parkman; Poe; Thoreau; 
Taylor; Bancroft; Longfellow; Holmes; Curtis; 
Mitchell; Lowell and Whitman. 

Among the third fifty volumes of the ' Everyman’s 
Library,’ which Mr. Dent will publish on the 17th of this 
month we notice: Maurice’s ‘‘Kingdom of Christ,” 
complete in two volumes; Sir Thomas Browne’s “ Religio 
Medici’’; the “ Journal of John Wesley”’ in four volumes ; 
Nathaniel Hawthorne’s ‘‘Scarlet Letter’; Washington 
Irving’s ‘‘Sketch Book of Geoffrey Crayon”; Ford’s 
‘Gatherings from Spain’ and Borrow’s “ Bible in Spain.” 
A further twenty-one volumes of Scott’s writings will be 
included, and these, with the four volumes previously 
issued form one of the cheapest complete editions of Scott 
obtainable. 

Mr. John Lane will publish on September 11 a Portfolio 
of Aubrey Beardsley’s drawings illustrating Oscar Wilde’s 
“Salome.” The artist’s designs are here reproduced for 
the first time in the actual size of the originals, and are 
printed upon Japanese vellum. Included among them is 
a drawing originally executed as an illustration to 
“Salome” but not included in the volume when pub- 
lished. Mr. Lane promises two other volumes on the same 
day—‘‘Stray Leaves,” by Mr. Herbert Paul, and “The 
Secret Life: being the Book of a Heretic.” 

Messrs. Bell are about to add to Bohn’s Standard 
Library a new edition of ‘‘The Arabian Nights Entertain- 
ments,” edited by Stanley Lane-Poole. This edition con- 
tains “‘Ali Baba” and “Aladdin,” which were not 
included in Lane’s translation, and have been supplied by 
the Editor. Lane's voluminous notes have been omitted, 
only such shorter annotations being given as are necessary 
for the understanding of the text. The same publishers 
have in the press an edition of Coventry Patmore’s poems 
in one volume, with an introduction by Basil Champneys, 
and an edition of his collected works—essays, etc.—in five 
volumes. One of the more important of their autumn 
announcements is ‘‘ The Itinerary of John Leyland,” newly 
edited from the manuscripts by Lucy Toulmin Smith. The 
edition is to be complete in four volumes, the first of 
which is almost ready. Messrs. Bell are adding to their 
series of “Great Masters in Painting and Sculpture,” a 
volume.on “‘ Van Dyck,” by Lionel Cust, and in the York 
Library they will reprint Burton’s ‘ Pilgrimage to al- 
Madinah and Meccah,” edited by Lady Burton (in two 
volumes); George Eliot’s ‘‘Adam Bede,” Fielding’s 
** Joseph Andrews ”’ and “‘ Amelia,” and Trollope’s Barset- 
shire Novels. 

Mr. Albert B. Lloyd, whose book ‘In Dwarf-land and 
Cannibal Country” attracted some attention a few years 
ago, has now written a new work entitled “ Uganda to 
Khartoum—Life and Adventure on the Upper Nile.” It 
will be published by Mr. Unwin on September 20. The 
author gives a record of travel and adventure during five 
years spent in a little known region of Central Africa—the 
Northern Provinces of the Uganda Protectorate. “A 
_ Short History of Jewish Literature,” by Mr. Israel 
Abrahams, Reader in Rabbinic Literature in the University 
of Cambridge, will be published by Mr. Unwin on the 
same date. The volume gives a general survey of the 
literary products of the Jews from the fall of Jerusalem to 
the age of Moses Mendelssohn. It deals, in a general way, 
with the Talmud, the medieval pcetry, the mystical 
Kabbala and other great topics. Two chapters treat of 
the Diffusion of Science and the Diffusion of Folk-tales, 
and the function of the Jews as literary intermediaries 
between East and West is dealt with. 





A third book on “‘ Beauties” is announced. Miss Mary 
Craven’s ‘‘ Famous Beauties of Two Reigns ’’ will be pub- 
lished next month by Mr. Eveleigh Nash. The work will 
contain a chapter on “ Fashion in Femininity,” by Major 
Martin Hume, and will be illustrated by twenty-one 
photogravure portraits of beautiful women: Maria and 
Elizabeth Gunning ; Jane, Duchess of Gordon; Louise de 
Kerowalle ; the beautiful Duchess of Devonshire ; Barbara 
Cleveland ; Elizabeth Lindley, the Maid of Bath; Mary 
Robinson (‘‘Perdita’”’); Mrs. Abington; Anne Damer; 
and Molly Lepell. We understand that Miss Craven’s 
book was to have been published last year, and that her 
title was chosen before the announcement of the other 
two books. 

Mr, Bram Stoker’s ‘‘ Personal Reminiscences of Sir Henry 
Irving,” will be published by Mr. Heinemann in two 
large volumes on October 13—the anniversary of Irving’s 
death. 

There is to be a new departure in the publication 
of The North American Review. It will in future be 
published twice a month, and the published price instead 
of being 2s. 6d. monthly will be 1s. fortnightly. The 
North American Review has been continuously pub- 
lished for ninety-one years. The first of the September 
numbers has a varied and interesting list of contents ; 
among other articles will be found a chapter of “ Mark 
Twain’s Autobiography.” Mr. W. H. Mallock discusses 
“Great Fortunes and the Community.” Professor Gold- 
win Smith writes on the * British Empire in India,” and 
there is an article entitled ‘“‘ Mr. Roosevelt’s Moral Right 
to be a Candidate for the Presidency,” the author of which 
writes under the pseudonym of ‘‘Q.” 

In connection with the quater-centenary celebration of 
the University of Aberdeen this month four commemora- 
tive volumes will be issued immediately. All Universities 
or institutions of University rank that send delegates will 
be presented with one or more of these volumes. The 
four books are: ‘‘ The Roll of Graduates of the University 
of Aberdeen 1860 to 1900,” with brief biographical 
notices by Colonel William Johnston; “Studies in the 
History and Development of the University of Aberdeen,” 
edited by P. J. Anderson; ‘Studies in the History and 
Art of the Eastern Provinces of the Roman Empire,” 
edited by Professor W. M. Ramsay; and “Studies in 
Pathology,” written by Alumni to celebrate the Quater- 
Centenary of the Chair of Pathology. There have also 
been officially prepared a ‘Handbook to the City and 
University,” a “Programme of the Celebrations,” and 
‘Life at a Northern University,” by Neil N. Maclean, 
revised and annotated by Mr. W. Keith Leask. 

‘North Devon”’ is the title of a new volume to be pub- 
lished in Messrs. Black’s smaller series of colour books. The 
book is written by Mr. F. J. Snell and is illustrated with 
reproductions of water-colour drawings. Mr. Walter Del 
Mar is about to publish with Messrs. Black another 
travel book entitled ‘‘The Romantic East.’’ It describes 
a tour in Burma, whose people are perhaps the least 
spoiled of all oriental races by contact with the West. 

A Carlyle letter hitherto unpublished has just come into 
the hands of Mr. Hay Hunter of John Knox’s house, 
Edinburgh, and will be issued very soon with elucidatory 
notes, 








CORRESPON DENCE 


LIKE AS A CONJUNCTION 
To the Editor of Tue ACADEMY 


Sir,—I have consulted the Oxford Dictionary, and I grieve to say 
that several recent writers of repute have used “like” in the way I 
denounced as atrocious. These writers are Southey, Darwin, 
Mandesley, Bonamy-Price, W. Mortis, J. C. Morison, J. K. Jerome. 
It is lamentable to see that such a slovenly expression is working its 
way into (perhaps I sh uld say, maintaining its place in) English 
literature. But it is coimforting to me to find that the writer of the 
article in the Oxford Luctionary regards the phase just asIdo. He 
describes ‘like as adj., ado. (conj.) and sb. (as in ‘“‘ we'ne’er shall 
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look upon his like again'’); also as adv. (quasi-prep., coaj.). When 
he comes to the usage last mentioned, he proceeds thus: 

“Used as conj. = ‘likeas, as’: now generally considered as vulgar 
or slovenly, though examples may .be found in many recent writers 
of standing.” 

All the quotations made by Dr. Furnivall would be called by him 
adjectives or adverbs or apparent (but not real) conjunctions. ‘' Like’’ 
is used as a real conj. only in phases such as “like I did,’ when the 
verb is expressed. There are undoubted instances in the writers 
mentioned above of this usage, which Dr. Henry Bradley agrees with 
me in describing as vulgar or slovenly. But I do not think that a 
lapse on the part of these writers avails to defend the use of “like” as 
aconj. It is to be regretted that they have been guilty of this solecism, 
which is as distasteful to Dr. Bradley as it is tome. As the epithet 
‘‘atrocious '' seems to offend Dr. Furnivall I will substitute for it 
“ deplorable.” 

I should be sorry to offend Dr. Furnivall, whose services to English 
literature I gladly acknowledge. I hope I have not been guilty of any 
want of respect for him. His tone towards me has not been concilia- 
tory, to describe it in the mildest fashion. However, I find on con- 
sulting ‘‘Who’s Who” that Dr. Furnivall has been distinguished 
throughout his long life as a sculler and boat-builder—which may 
account for the vein of ‘‘ shiver-my-timbers ” (if I may so describe it) 
which runs through his correspondence. 

I still think with Dr. Bradley that ‘‘like I did” is a vulgarism, but 
in deference to the weighty authority of Dr. Furnivall I am willing to 
speak of it as ‘‘ deplorable,’ and to withdraw the epithet ‘‘ atrocious.’’ 

The Oxford Dictionary does not quote any instance of “like” asa 
conj. from Shelley, but Iam ready to take Dr. Furnivall’s word that 
he too has fallen from grace. Nothing could be easier than to prove 


by quotations from recent literature that such a phrase as “ whom he. 


said was his brother '’ is legitimate, Many ‘vile phrases” are creep- 
ing into our literature, and apparently if a goodly number of solecisms 
can be quoted, the solecism becomes an accepted usage, even though 
the sponsors for it be persons whose reputation does not rest on 
literary faculty, but on faculties quite disparate from literature. 


R. Y. TyrREtt, 


GRAMMAR AND SPELLING 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY 


Sir,—The controversy between Professor Tyrrell and Dr. Furnivall 
is an admirable instance of the controversy between the @ priori gram- 
marians of the Lindley Murray and Vaugelos type and the more 
scientific historical school. Whenever these ‘‘ pure reason"’ gram- 
marians come across an instance they cannot explain (from imperfect 
historical training in their own tongue), they either declare it a 
monstrosity, or if it be too firmly imbedded in the language it is cata- 
logued as an idiom (or as the older French grammarians said a Galli- 
cism), one of those expressions which like the word mystery in 
theological language has apparently been given in the Talleyrand sense 
to conceal not thought but impotence of thought and really means that 
the logician has come to the end of his tether. The older grammars in 
English and French teem with explanations which historical research 
has proved to be futile and untrue. Nor are the modern ones free 
from faults. What could have been more funny for instance than the 
unhistorical description of the apparent absence of the ‘‘e” in ‘‘ grand’ 
mére,” and similar words, in which the apostrophe for which no doubt 
your dogmatic grammarian would fight to the death represents as a 
schoolboy once sagely wrote, ‘‘ the omission of an ‘e’ mute which 
was never there.’’ ‘ Like I did” no doubt shocks the Latin scholar 
with his subconscious “ similis,"’ only used as an adjective. He can't 
swallow the “as’’ understood. Yet a much more glaring “ Ab/all” 
from his beloved classical usages is the omission of the relative in such 

hrases as ‘‘the man I saw yesterday.” As he can’t upset the usage 

e does his best to discredit it by insisting that the relative is inserted 

when ‘‘ polite '’ English is written. Another usage he has been able 
to curtail to a certain extent is the position of the preposition at the 
end of the clause or sentence, i.¢., the man whom I gave it to has gone 
away. A from the question of rhythm and clearness, its position 
at the end seems to me quite justifiable on Teutonic lines. The truth 
isyour rhetorician pure and simple adopts a sort of ignorant game- 
keeper attitude towards language. Any rare or to him unknown form 
he attempts to destroy like so much vermin, although it may be 
in keeping with the most ancient and enduring traditions of, the 
language. How long shall we allow these ultramontane scholars to 
crucify our native tongue on the cross of classical idiom? As long, I 
Suppose, as we do not insist that our native tongue is and shall be the 
basic language for all linguistic study. 

Curiously enough the other controversy you are reviving, that on 
Spelling reform, is also a struggle between the genteel dogmatist and 
the modern scientific school. To the dispassionate what can seem 
more ridiculous than sacrificing the claims of the young to the 
exigencies of the old? Better that ten generations should be taught 
On wrong lines than that the present generation should have to go to 
school again! The mere fact that reading is now largely taught 
phonetically and would be still more so if it were not for our prepos- 
terous spelling shows that the phonetic method is the natural 
method. The more serious difficulties of writing would be immensely 
reduced by the introduction of a phonetic spelling. I reckonise the 
difficulties connected with dialects, but 1 ask the simple question : Are 
we more likely to defects in pronunciation in teachers as well 
as in taught with our Spresent chaotic spelling or with a definite 





official orthography? Germany, or rather Prussia, has on one or two 
occasions at least reformed its spelling with a view to making it more 
nearly phonetic, and all German journalists and novelists have adopted 
the reforms, If Germans, in spite of their differences of dialect, can 
succeed in establishing a spelling that is largely phonetic, why cannot 
we whose differences of pronunciation are not greater than those in 
Germany, make at least a start towards arriving at a similar desirable 
state of things? No one em to be able to form an absolutely 
perfect phonetic spelling, but the business and common-sense 
attitude seems to be that the nearer you can get to it without un- 
duly complicating your symbols, the better. You reduce propor- 
tionately the labours of the children. Moreover the easier the 
symbolism is, the quicker are they likely to arrive at the thought and 
spirit contained in print—which is the true end of reading. What 
seems so ridiculous is that these dogmatic spellers do not realise 
that the spelling they are so ardently defending is for the great par 

the.crude philological product of ignorant seventeenth- and eighteenth 

century printers and printer’s devils. One might call the champion 

not inaptly advocati diaboli. 

One word in conclusion. The present attempt at spelling reform 
in America is not, as is sogseusty held over here, an ill-considered 
movement that has been suddenly sprung on the world. It is the 
result, or rather continuation, of the labours of a committee appointed 
several years ago by the National Education Association to consider 
and report on spelling reform. The Association contains many thou- 
sand members and embraces all degrees of education from the common 
school to the University. Its suggested reforms have long been 
adopted as the official spelling of the Educational Review, the leading 
educational paper in America. 

To those who care for the aesthetic and thought content of language 
this rumpus over what Montaigne has happily calledthe ‘ brussailles et 
épines '’ of language can only afford exquisite amusement. They will re- 
member that thorns and thistles are the pet pabulum ofa classof animals 
whose dura ilia are especially constructed to appreciate such forbidding 
delicacies. The scholar as scholar must doubtless have his manuscrip t 
and incunabula, but life is too short for the general multitude to serve 
an apprenticeship for this kind of thing. Moreover, I strongly suspect 
that it should come not at the beginning, but at the end of the 
training, after the novice has been initiated into the spirit of literature, 
for then only can he appreciate the beauty or quaintness of the 
setting. The study of pictures should precede the study of picture 
frames, or at least not be anticipated by it. CB 


ARISTOTLE AND THE MODERN READER 
To the Editor of Tue ACADEMY 


Srr,—I do not know that Mr. Marshall’s letter in your issue of 
September 1 requires any answer from me. Perhaps, however, I may 
be allowed to say a word or two in acknowledgment of it. 

I accept his statement that he had no intention of criticising un- 
favourably the doctrine of the Mean: and I think he is right in his 
suggestion that it is over what constitutes a “ sympathetic "' interpreta- 
tion of Aristotle that we differ. Possibly also he is right in saying 
that that isa matter of temperament. For myself, certainly I canno 
isolate Aristotle’s Ethical formule from his general metaphysica 
teaching. Few thinkers, it seems to me, have more consistently put 
the whole of their thinking into their treatment of individual problems. 
As regards the passage from the Phedo, I am not concerned to deny 
that a note of contempt pervades it. What Ido maintain is that Mr. 
Marshall misinterprets the passage when he describes it as a ‘‘ — 
against moderation.’’ The contempt connects with the words dvev 
girocodias kal vod, not with the word perplo.. . 

As for the doctrine of the Practical Syllogism, there is not perhaps 
any very serious difference between Mr, Marshalland myself. I value 
it chiefly as a psychological analysis which reveals reason in any 
action which can deserve the name of conduct: Mr. Marshallapparently 
values it mainly as giving some account of the phenomenon of dxpagia. 
My contention, however, was that such value as the analysis has is not 
weakened, as Mr. Marshall holds it is, by the fact that the term dxpacla 
is practically confined to cases in which a man’s better judgment is 
overpowered by desire. And to that I adhere. At the same time I 
am quite at one with Mr. Marshall when he says that it is no easy 
matter to find a single word which adequately renders dxpacla. I 
only refuse to admit that that justifies him in using a word which is 
actually misleading —as ‘‘ irresolution '’ seems tometo be. For myself 
I should prefer even the conventional “incontinence” to that. In 
conclusion I would only say that it is incidental tocriticism that points 
of difference should emerge, and catch the emphasis. They are, how- 
ever, in no way inconsistent with wide levels of general appreciation 


and agreement. 
Your REVIEWER, 


SIMPLIFIED SPELLING 
To the Editor of Taz ACADEMY 


Sim,—Many thanks for the ‘‘ Notes” on Speling, and for an open 
door into yeur correspondens colum. } 

It rz that the formashon ov —_— ov “kil’’ prezents sum 
difficulty. It iz inferd that the speling wud be spelt “ kilt.” This 
iz not so. The obvius form iz “ kild.” oe 

Exsepshon iz taken to“ woz"’ for was ; the implicashon that ‘*wuz’’ 
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iz much neerer to the sound. I have no objecshons to ‘‘ wuz.” It iz 
not employd foneticaly in Nuttall’z, Chambers’, nor in the Century 
Dictionary ; and adopt “woz”; and aul fonetishanz doo so. Itiz 
interesting to lern that “larf” and ‘‘corf’’ are truer fonetic formz 
than ‘‘laf’’ and ‘‘cof,”’ for Jaugh and cough. I can understand the 
use ov “r” in “arf,” the hard sound ov ‘‘aa” or “ah,”’ being so 
much like ‘‘r'’; but its sujested prezens in ‘cof’ (corf) iz 
newz to me. It iz anuther proof ov the need fora fonetic alfabet 
for scientific purposes, which several eminent authoritiez in the 
University ov Boston ar dezirus ov establishing by meenz ov an 
Internashonal Conferens. The project haz reseeved the aprooyal ov 
over six hundred scolastic authoritiez thruout the wurld, and this fact 
further shoez that Boston culture iz not absolutely opozed to Simpli- 
fied Speling—az stated in the Pres. 

I am glad yeu ar dispozed to poke fun and make us laf at ourselvz, 
even tho the foundashon iz scarsely justified. It iz questionable 
whether Beaumont or Fletcher wud object to yeur satirical 
orthografy. 

It iz pleezing to obzerv that yeu, along with the Times, Daily Chronicle, 
Westminster Gazet, etc., aproov of a commishon of scolarz ov both 
countriez being conveend to discus the question. Let us hope that it 
iz not too late to hav the comon sens ov the best authoritiez. 

I hartily suport Mr, Robert Bridges’ practical propozishons, Had 
such a propozal been adopted yeerz ago yeu wud not hav had cauz to 
complain ov whot yeu term “ — examplz ov the wurst kind,” I 
prezume a picture ov my orthografy. Archbishop Whately warnd us 
yeerz ago ov the rezults ov a continued and stubborn conservatizm. 

I beg to sujestthat Mr. Algernon Ashton reed the works ov Tennyson, 
Walter Savage Landor, Milton, and Shakespear (the too latter in the 
orijinal or Oxford reprints), and report whether or not theez poets uzed 
**t’ insted ov “ ed” to form the sharp preterits. Perhaps the vener- 
abl Prof, Furnivall (or to be more refined I shud hav said ‘‘a certain”’ 
Prof, Furnivall) had beter look to hiz laurelz. 

It iz interesting to no the sex ov F, Mayhew, hensforth Mis (or Mrs. ?) 
Mayhew. I shud hav been further interested in lerning whether the 
etimology ov wurdz woz unasertainabl in Chaucer’z, Shakespear’s and 
Milton’sday. Evazhon iz not argument. I hav nodezire tolern, and 
privately never wil spel acording to the fashon implied by yeur lady 
correspondent's note, It iz an outraje on reezon and comon sens. 

Iz it not a reflecshon upon us when we contrast our childish feerz 

conserning the modificashon ov thedres ov a few wurdz with the bold- 
ness ov the propozal ov sertain Japaneez to adopt the Roman alfabet ? 
It iz within the ranje ov practical orthografies that our alliez wil 
discard their cumbrus silabariez before we adopt adequate modifica- 
shonz in our speling. 
_ The Times truly remarks “that ther iz no sens and very litl sistem 
in the acsepted uzaje ov English orthografy ” ; and “the chanjes now 
propozed (to be adopted by Mr. Roosevelt) doo not seem for the most 
part to be very formidabl or very startling.” Prof. Skeat sayz: “The 
objecshonz to speling reform cum, not from thoze hoo ar wel aquainted 
with the history ov the languaje, but from the noizy and the ignorant.” 
And Dr. Sweet deliverz this blo: ‘ The old fallasy that fonetic speling 
destroyz etimology and the history ov the langwaje . . . iz a monstrus 
absurdity both from a sientific and a practical point ov vew."’ 


H. DrumMonpD. 


To the Editor of Tue ACADEMY 


Sir,—Liberty in spelling like liberty in uther matters is possible to 
those willing to pay the cost. This may be anuther way of suggesting 
that liberty does not exist ; and that the term is of specious mintage. 

F, J. Furnivall has manifested (in his contribution on “like” asa 
conjunction) the possession by him of the curage and sense—please do 
not regard this as patronage—required to shake off the shackles of the 
Coward Majority. 

Robert Bridges preaches pleasingly ; practice has a keener edge, 

No, please do not let us enforce change, gradual or uther ; let us 
rather effect a change in our own spelling according to our own whim. 
—Don't be in a too violent hurry,—yes, it wil probably lead to sum 
inconvenience ; but that is a lesser evil from the point of vew of 
practical education than the {abject submission to arbitrarily consti- 
tuted authority which is so prominent a feature in modern educational 
institutions, more particularly of the elementary grade. 

It wil mark an epock in national education when children realise 
that “give” is not a sensible spelling even if ‘‘ teacher says so," 


T. Tatsot Lopce. 


“ THE ENGLISH DIALECT DICTIONARY” 
To the Editor of Tuk AcaDEMY 


S1r,—May I be allowed in your columns to make some observations 
on the article in the “English Dialect Dictionary,” which deals 
with the various words which are supposed to be identical 
with the northern word ‘“rean,"" This word generally has the 
meaning of a strip of uncultivated ground round an arable field, and 
is said in the dictionary to be of Icelandic origin, being identical 
with Old Norse rein a strip of land. In the same section (No. 1) which 
has this definition of a balk in a field we find cited on Irish form, 
namely, “raheen,”’ for which a passage in the ‘‘ Folk-Lore Record " is 
given as the authority: ‘‘Trees in the raths, raheens, and such early 
structures cannot be cut without bring ill-luck to the occupier of the 
field." Now it is quite certain that this Irish “raheen” has no con- 
nection whatever with the North-country “rean” meaning a balk. 





For “ raheen” is a genuine Irish word, being simply an English wa 
of writing vaithin the Irish diminutive of rath which means a mound, 
earthwork or fort, so that the ‘“‘raheen ’’ of the ‘‘ Folk-Lore Record ” 
means a small fort. We may see from the ‘ Postal Guide” that 
“ Raheen " occurs as the name of a village in Co. Wexford, and that 
“Rath” is to be found as an element in many place-names in Ireland, 
as in Rathdrum, Rathmore, Rathmoyle. It may be noted that the 
form “‘ raheen " appears in another article in E.D.D. (s.v. Rath) where 
the passage from the “Folk-Lore Record” had been previously 
cited, 

Under this article “rean’”’ we also find a west-country “reen’’ a 
small stream, also a Cornish “ reen’’ a steep hillside. It would have 
been more in accordance with the plan of the dictionary to have treated 
the North-Country “rean” separately as the three other words have 
nothing whatever to do with it or with one another. 


A. L. MayHEw. 


SHAKESPEARE'S SONNETS 
To the Editor of Tuk ACADEMY 


S1r,—We are at last getting forrarder with regard to the Sonnets. 
Boaden, Tyler, Dowden, Wyndham, Archer, and other critics will 
have it that the sonnets were addressed to the Earl of Pembroke; 


| while Massey and Sidney Lee insist that the addressee was the Earl 


of Southampton. The last-named critic says: “The Pembroke 
theory, whose adherents have dwindled of late, will henceforth be 
relegated, I trust, to the category of popular delusions.” [“ Life of 
Shakespeare,’’ p. 406.] 

Your correspondent “ E.M.C.” comes forward with what he con- 
siders a new theory that the Sonnets were written by Shakes: “on 
commission for somebody else,"’ Shakespeare receiving ‘‘ a few pounds 
for the work.” 

This theory rather fits in with Pope’s couplet on the dramatist, that 
he 

For gain not glory winged his roving flight, 
And grew immortal in his own despite. 


But, again, was it not Wordsworth who wrote— 


Scorn not the Sonnet; critic, you have frowned, 
Mindless of its just honours. With this key 
Shakespeare unlocked his heart. 
GEORGE STRONACH, 
Edinburgh, Sep?, 1. 


THE FUTURE LIFE 
To the Editor of Tut AcaDEMY 


S1r,—Assuredly Saint Paul would have been greatly surprised to 
learn that he had “ fairly given away his case '’ because such a passage 
as 2 Cor. i, 8-10 was superficially inconsistent with his confident and 
exultant faith in a future life. He might have replied as I should 
reply in the words of a great thinker; ‘‘ Das Gefiihl richtet sich nicht 
hach der Logik.” Such an inconsistency differs toto celo from the 
fatal inconsistency of Homer in the Odyssey or of Virgil in the Sixth 
Aeneid. The inconsistency admits of another explanation than 
R.S.Y.’s. The very confidence in the Christian Doctrine of a future 
life invests the fact of death with a more solemn and awful significance 
than it could have possessed for the classical or oriental authors to 
whom I have referred. The words of Ruskin about Greek and 
Christian Art seem to me to apply, mutatts mutandis, to the distinction 
between the two literatures: ‘ Al the nobleness, as well as the faults, 
of the Greek Art were dependent on its making the most of this present 
life : its dominion wasin this world. Florentine Art was essentially ... 
expectant of a better world, and antagonistic, therefore to the Greek 
temper.”” For this reason no classical parallels can be adduced to the 
passages which I have quoted. For this reason it is inconceivable 
that any Greek or Latin poet should have written such ms as 
Dante’s ‘‘ Paradiso,” Milton’s “ Paradise Lost,’’ Corneille’s ‘‘ Poly- 
eucte,” Goethe’s ‘‘ Faust,’’ Cowper’s ‘‘Winter’s Walk at Noon,” 
Tennyson’s “ In Memoriam,” and Browning's ‘‘ Pope '’’ in ‘the Ring 
and the Book.” For this reason it is not a question of the number of 
—-. as R.S.Y. assumes, but the intensity of conviction that 

reathes through them. For this reason Kant’s assured belief ina 
future life differs not only in degree, but in kind from Plato's and 
Cicero’s. For this reason there is nothing in Saint Simon like Tacitus’s 
famous “Si quis piorum manibus locus.” What an unfathomable 
depth of pathos underlies that “Si quis”! For this reason there is 
nothing in all the letters of Cicero like these words of a letter written 
by the celebrated author of ‘‘ Télémaque”’: ‘‘ quoique je l’aie pleuré 
amérement, je ne puis croire que je l’aie perdu. O qu'il y a de réalité 
dans cette société intime! Encore un peu et il n’y aura plus de quoi 
pleurer, C’est nous qui mourons: ce que mous aimons vit, et ne 
mourra plus." 

Having said this much, I am content to leave my case to the judg- 
ment of such of your readers as are interested in this question. 


A StupENT oF LITERATURE. 


P.S.—** A Constant Reader '’ will find the lines which I quoted from 
Collins (John, not William) in the “Golden Treasury” near the end 
of Book 3. May I.commend to his notice Palgrave’s note upon the 


poem? 
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“CHILDREN OF FAR CATHAY” 
To the Editor of Taz ACADEMY 


S1r,—Being assured of the generous spirit of the on who re- 
viewed my book, ‘‘ Children of Far Cathay,” in your last issue ; and 
being at the same time painfully conscious of the many glaring imper- 
fections of my own writing, I will pass over his strictures without 
comment—regarding them as the righteous indignation of a superior 
intellect. But with regard to the ‘‘ Extract from a li journal 
a amery on the front page of the book,” against which the said reviewer 

rings to bear all the ponderous machinery of his wit, I should like to 
say that the paragraph was inserted without my consent or knowledge, 
and that directly its inclusion was noticed by me, I wrote a letter of 
protest to my publisher. 

Trusting you will kindly endeavour to find space for these few lines 
in your esteemed columns, and thanking you in anticipation, 


Cnas, J. H. HaLcomse. 
Herne Bay, Kent, Sept. 3. 


[We sympathise with Mr. Halcombe; and, the facts being as they 
are, regret that we should have called attention to an unfortunate error 
of taste for which he was not responsible. —Ep. } 


NOT ALGY—BUT ANOTHER 
To the Editor of Tut ACADEMY 


Str,—For some time past a weekly journal called London Opinion has 
been publishing articles, headed “The Letters of Algy,’’ and it has 
since come to my knowledge that many people are imagining that 
these ‘‘ Letters” are being written by me! I therefore think it neces- 
sary to declare, once and for all, that I have nothing whatever to do 
with these articles, but cannot at the same time withhold my surprise 
how it was possible for anybody to think that such meaningless and 
nonsensical stuff as these so-called ‘‘ Letters” constitute could ever 
have emanated from my pen. 

ALGERNON ASHTON. 

Sept. 2. 
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net, by post I3/- each. 





NOW READY 


BIG GAME SHOOTING 


In Two Volumes 


2 Vols., 25/- net, by post 25/8. Vols. I and 2, 12/6 each net, 
by post I2/II each. 


Edited by HORACE G. HUTCHINSON 


POLO 


PAST AND PRESENT 
By T. F, DALE. Price 12/6 net, by post, I3/- 


Fieid.—“* Polo Past and Present’ deals with the subject to the minutest detail, and the 
book is filled with useful hints and maxims. The style in which the information is proffered 
gains for the author the confidence of the reader, and to those who are interested in the subject 
comes the satisfaction, as they lay the bock aside, that they have gained knowledge in the 
historical, theoretical, and practical views of Polo. It is given to few writers to thoroughly 
realise the niceties which surround the modern circumstance. In this Mr, Dale is particularly 
fortunate, for not only may the novice become initiated in what best concerns him, but 
experienced may find ure in digesting the reminiscence of an observant mind. 

“ Regimental Polo, elementary Polo, and the training of the Polo pony, each has its chapter, 
to be followed with an excellent treatise of Tournament Pole and Team-play, certainly the most 
dostructive the book contains and well worthy the consideration of the player. Mr. Dale 

ives detailed ccnsideration to combination in match teams, and explains the why and where- 

ore, not always an easy task even for those who are high exponents of the game. Umpires and 
referees are given corner, and many wholesome words of advice are spoken to guide the 
fulfilment of their duties. 

“A very good chapter on the management and care of Polo grounds will prove of service to 
the troubled spirits of hard-worked secretaries, and the book cioses with varied and complete 
information of Polo in Australia and America; rules of England and India: a full-fledged 
appendix of useful information; and last, but not least, a thoroughly efficient index.” 


SHOOTING 


In Two Volumes 
Edited by Mr. HORACE G. HUTCHINSON 








2 Vols., 25/- net, by post 25/8. Vols. { and 2, 12/- each net, 
hy post 12/1] each. 








The Century Book of 
Gardening 


(SBCOND EDITION) 
Edited by E. T. COOK. A comprehensive Work for every Lover 
of the Garden. 624 pages, with about 600 Illustrations. 
21s. net. By post, 21s. 10d. 


Roses for English Gardens 


By Miss GERTRUDE JEKYLL and Mr. E. MAWLEY, 
Illustrated with 190 full-page Plates. 12s. 6d. net. By 
post, 12s. 11d. 


A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


The Fruit Garden 


By GEORGE BUNYARD V.M.H., and OWEN THOMAS, 
V.M.H. Price 12s. 6d. net, by post 13s. 


Wall and Water Gardens 


By Miss GERTRUDE JEKYLL, Author of ‘‘ Wood and Garden.” 
Containing instructions and hints on the Cultivation of suitable plants 
on Dry Walls, Rock Walls, in Streams, Marshpools, Lakes, Ponds, 
Tanks and Water Margins. With 133 full-page IMlustrations, 
Large 8vo, 186 pp., Buckram, 12s. 6d. net. By post, r2s. 11d. 


Gardening for Beginners. 


(THIRD EDITION) 


A Handbook to the Garden. By E. T. COOK. 12s. 6d. met. By 
post, 135. 
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NOW READY. 


My Garden 


By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 12s, 6d. net. 


“. ,. will attract no less for its literary charm than for the varied and interesting experi- 
ences which it details. .. . Mr. Phillpotts is a gardener every inch of him, whatever else he may 
be, and his baok is not only a sound contribution to the literature of g; ms, but withal a very 
captivating one.“— Westminster Gazette. 

‘It is a thoroughly practical book, adiressei especially ‘o those who, like himself, have 
about an acre of flower a and are willing and competent to help a gardener to make it as 
rich, as harmonious, and as enduring as possible. His chapters on i are particularly good.” 

The World. 

“ A charming addition te a beautifu series, the ‘Country Life’ Library.”—Scotsman. 


The Book of British Ferns 


By CHAS. T. DRUERY, F.L.S., V.M.H., President of the British 
Pteridological Society. Price 3s, Gd. net. By post, 3s. 10d. 


Trees and Shrubs for English 
Gardens 


ee. = Editor of ‘‘ The Garden." sas. 6d. met. By 
post, 5 L 
Lilies for English Gardens 


Written and compiled by Miss GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 8s. 6d. net. 
By post, 8s. 10d. 














Volumes I. and II. 


Gardens Old and New 


(The Country House and its Garden Environment.) Over 450 
Superb Illustrations in each Volume, printed on treble thick 
Art Paper, portraying in a manner never before attempted the greatest 
and most interesting Gardens and Homesin England. £2 2s. net each, 
By post, £2 3s. each. 


Every Amateur Gardener should read 


@ 
Gardening Made Easy 
Edited by E. T. COOK, Editor of ‘‘The Garden.” 202 pages. 
23 illustrations, The most practical gardening book ever pub. 
] Price 1s, net. Post free, 1g, 3d. 








Published at the Offices of “COUNTRY LIFE,” Ltd., 20 Tavistock Street, W.C. 
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PUBLISHERS’ MEDIA. 





The Bast, Brightest, and most Interesting Paper. 
THE DAILY CHRONICLE. ro. or 12 Pages Daily. 


PoruLaR FEATURES ARE :— 
The Reviews of Books and Literary Notes, Full Resumé of the Principal 
Musical, Art, and Dramatic Events. Science and Art Specially dealt with. 


Fullest Reports of ali Current Events and Special Telegrams trom Correspondents 
Everywhere. 





THE SPHERE. 
6d, Weekly, 

A Literary Letter by C. K. S. appears each Week. Also List of Books Received. 
SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS’ 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Oifice: Great New Street, E.C. 





THE PALL MALL GAZETTE. 10, 12, 14, and 16 Pages Daily 


Tue EveninG PaPerR OF THE EDUCATED MAN AND His FAmILy, 


Famous for its brilliant Reviews of current Literature, and without doubt 
the best Evening Peper in the Kingdom for Publishers’ Announcements. 
Special Columns for New Books. Next to Literary Matter every Day. 


Orrices: Newton Street, Hoisorn, Lonpon, W.C. 





THE ABERDEEN FREE PRESS. 
The Morning Newspaper for Aberdeen and the Northern Half of Scotland. 


Reviews of Books appear on Mondays and Thursdays, and on other days as required. 
Book Advertisements are inserted on Literary Page. 


NEW BQOKS ARE PROMPTLY REVIEWED. 
Lonpon Orrice: 149 FLEET STREET, E.C. 


THE ACADEMY 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE 
SCIENCE AND ART 


PRICE THREEPENCE 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 
Inland, 15s. post free. Foreign and Colonial, 17s. 6d. post free 








This may be sent to any Newsagent, or to the Publisher of 
Tue ACADEMY, Sournmampron Street, Srranp, W.C 


To 











Please send me the ACADEMY for the next 





months. I enclose remittance value 





Nam 





Description 








Address 
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A New Book by a New Humorist “8 


LOVE AMONG 
j THE CHICKENS | 


By P. G. WODEHOUSE 
Illestrated by H, M. BROCK 





This is a Delightfully Humorous Novel dealing 

with the escapades of an Amateur Poultry 

Farmer, while incidentally presenting a charm- 
ing Love Story. 





THE SCOTSMAN says: 
“ The story is so happv and refreshing that no 
holiday-makiag person who has time upon bis 
hands will begin it without finishing it at a 
sitting.”’ 























THE TRIBUNE says: 
‘‘ Mr. Wodehouse has written an entertaining 


story for the holiday moments . . . Thereisan 
salons of ar Spirits in ‘ Love Among the 


Chickens.’ ” 








Qn Sale at all Booksellers’ Cloth 6/-, or Post Free for 6/4 from 
GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd., 
3-12, Southampton Strand, Strand, London, W.C. 


Should Drunkards have 
punishment or sympathy ? 


Have they free wills ? 

Do they sin, or are they afflicted ? 

Is it a question for doctors, magistrates, ministers, 
or—whose question is it? 7 


Read the Great New Novel 


“DRINK” 


HALL CAINE. 


It is a powerful Love Story, in which man does not rival 

man in conquest for a woman; the struggle is with 

intemperance—a fight in which remarkable weapons 
are used. Read which wins. 





D. An Unprecedented Offer. 
A Complete New Novel by a 
Famous Author for Sixpence, 


Of alt Newsagents, er by post, 8d. from 
GEO, MB VNBS, Ltd, 3-12 Southampton St, Lordon, W.C. 
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Royal Exchange Assurance, 


INCORPORATED A.D. 1720. 





FIRE, LIFE, SEA, ANNUITIES, ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 





THE CORPORATION IS PREPARED TO ACT AS 
Executor of Wills, Trustee of Wills and Settlements. 





SPECIAL TERMS TO ANNUITANTS WHEN HEALTH IS IMPAIRED. 





For full Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, 


Head Office: 


Royal Exchange, E.C. 


West End Office: 


29 Pall Mall, S.W. 





THE PAPER FOR A FRIEND ABROAD. 


Writing from Saranac Lake, New York, 

U.S.A., a reader says: 

“T have justfinished your issue 
of June 30th, and I want to say 
‘Thanks’ for it. My father 
sends it me each week, and [| 
thought it would pleasure you 
to know how much it is appre- 
ciated, though it makes me 
very homesick at times. 


“This is a health resort full of 
lungers from all parts, and the 
‘Saturday Westminster’ goes 
quite a round as soon as I get 
through with it. The Ameri- 
cans—quite a good class up 
here—are amazed at the price 
considering the quality, and at 
the merit of the whole pro- 
duction.” 


The subscription rate for abroad is 8s. 8d. a year, post free. 
Shorter periods at proportionate rates. 


THE SATURDAY WESTMINSTER, 


TUDOR HOUSE, TUDOR STREET, LONDON, EC. 





THE BOOK MONTHLY 


CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER 


PERSONAL AND PARTICULAR 
A Talk in Paragraphs about the Book Affairs of the Hour, with 
Illustrations that speak for themselves 


THE CHILD IN FICTION 
A Literary Asset whieh has been Neglected or Spoiled: Inter 
view with Madame Albanes!i 


AN HISTORIC STORY 
How “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” Came Out in England.—By Dr 
Charies M. Clarke 


“TRAMPING” IT 
The Salt-water Steamer and the Fieet Street Packet.—By J.E. 
Patterson 


A LONDON LETTER 
Mostly on a New Literary “Kail-yard” for Scotiand.—By James 
Milne 


LIGHT AND LEADING 
New Fact and Current Opinion Gathered from the Book World 


\ 
NEW BOOKS NEARLY READY 
Particulars of Interesting Volumes Likely to be Published 
this Month 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH 
A Classified Catalogue of the Noteworthy Books, New Editions 
and Reprints of August 
OUR EXCHANGE AND MART of Books Wanted and For 
Sale 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., STATIONERS’ HALL COURT, LONDON 
SIXPENCE NET 


— 





Printed for the Proprietors by BALLANTYNE & Co, LimITED, Tavistock Street, London, and Published at the Offices of Country Lire, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 
and GEORGE NEWNES, LTD. Southampton Street » Stran?’ 
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